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HENSBURROW, or Hensporoven, a mountain 
near St. Austell’s, in Cornwall. It is a boss of gra- 
nitic high land, elevated 1,034 ft. above sea-level, and 
one of the highest points in the co. The prospect 
from its summit is very extensive and beautiful, 
stretching on the E into Devonshire, and on the W 
almost to the Land’s End, and commanding views of 
the English and Bristol channels. The whole district 
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HERACLIA, an uninhabited rocky islet of the 
Archipelago, 6 m. 8S of Naxos. 

HERALETZ, a village of Bohemia, in the circle 
of Czaslau, near Humbolecz. 

HERAT, or Heravt, a district in the NW of 
Afghanistan, formerly an independent state. Its 
present extent, from Ouch on the E, to Ghorian on 
the W, is only about 120 m.; and its breadth, from 
Kurakh on the N, to Salzawar, or Isfazar, on the 8, 
is about 90 m. In the present article we shall de- 
scribe the whole territory to which the name has 
been applied, and which includes the tract to the N 
of the mountain-range that bounds the plateau, as 
well as the range itself, and the ancient Aria to the 
S of it; so that it comprehends the ancient Mar- 
giana, the hill-country of Paropamisus, and Aria or 
Ariana. The NW angle is an immense desert con- 
nected with that of Khowarazm, or Khorassan. Ini 
this there is no cultivated spot or permanent dwell- 
ing; and the shifting pop. consists of a few tribes of 
wandering Turkomans. The N face of the dividing 
range of mountains which overlooks this desert, 
sweeps down so gradually to its base as to afford, in 
its valleys and ravines, a quantity of rich land wa- 
tered by _—— streamlets. This was once a 
well-peopled and cultivated district. It contained 
the large cities of Nisa, Bawerd, Duruhu, Mehineh 
or Mahan, Shurukhs or Serukhs, Jaferi, and Caen- 
der or Gandar, with their dependent villages; all of 
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of St. Austell’s is sometimes called Hensburrow. 

HENSHAW, a township in Haltwhistle p., North- 
umberland, 839 m. E of Haltwhistle, on the line of 
the N@weastle and Carlisle railway. Pop. in 1831, 
619 Wn gsM, 615. 

HENSIES, a commune and village of Belgium, in 
the prov. of Hainault, 114 m. WNW of Mons. Pop. 
1,919. Fine hemp is grown in the vicinity. 

HENSINGHAM, a township in the p. of St. Bees, 

~ in Cumberl@nd, 14 m.’SE of Whitehaven. Pop. 1,336. 
HENSLOW (Carr), a cape on the 8 coast of New 
Georgia, in S fat. 10°. 
~- HENSTEAD, a parish in Suffolk, 6 m. SE by E 
~ of Beccles. Area 1,918 acres, Pop. in 1851, 559. 
HENSTRIDGE, a parish of Somersetshire, 6 m. 
8 of Wincanton.e Area 4,252 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
1,074; in 1851, 1,136. 
HENTLAND, a parish in Herefordshire, 4} m. 
NWeof Ross, Area 2,905 acres. Pop. 643.  , 
HENVIE, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Finistere, cant, of Taule. Pop. 1,241. 
HENZADAH, a town of Birmah, on the Irawaddi, 
a little below the Pe sw the Anoukioup branch 
of that river goes off itl SW course to Bassein. 
HEONG-SHAN, a town of China, in the prov. of 
Quang-tong, on an arm of the Canton river, 22 m. 
of Macao. ; 
’ _ HEPBURN, a township in Lycoming co., in 
Pennsylvania, 9 m. N.of Williamspogt. Pop. 1,570. 
HEPPACH (Gross), a large “illage of Wiirtem- 
berg, 8 m. SE of Stuttgard, on the r. bank of the 
 Rems. Pop, 1,300. ; 
\2.. HEPP. HEIM, a town of Hesse-Darmstadt, in 
. the Bergstrass, 17 m. NNW of Heidelberg. 
_ 4,170.— a town of Bavaria, 4 m. SE of Worms, 
on the. Eisbach. \ 
7 INSTALL, a township in the p, of Hali- 
in i W. R, of Yorkshire, 8 m. W of Halifax. 
Ww: 
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serted, in consequence of, the continual attacks of 
plundering Turkomans, who have full possession of 
the whole tract, and pitch their tents on the ruins of 
ancient civilization. From the city of Herat to 
Marou the road lies through a desert. From Mur- 
ghab to Herat the bee ae § is quite uninhabited, 
except by a few Eels. To the EF of Herat the coun- 
try is wholly mountainous, and the abode of pastoml 
tribes. To the S, ‘lies a desert of some yey tenn 
rating it from the district of Farrah, in the Durani 
country. - 
Mountains.] The Fange of the E@urgysepa- 
rating Persia from Khowarazm and inspf the: 
Oxns, pasene to the N of Herat. 1s constineede to 
the Montes Seriphi of Ptolemy; and runs E till it 
joins the Hindu-kush, or Caucasus. Wee 
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which — Shurukhs excepted—are now totally de- * 
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can say but little the elevation or breadth 
part 
urse by any European traveller.e On the } 
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flowing NW from, the same mountaifts. © A‘ligle {} 
farther to the Nw the combined stream joins the sabe 
Palimalan or Herirud at Seyi Liga a eijen ‘is ey 
rather a small anf rg ace stream, rising in the 
mountains to the N of Herat, and running NW to 
the Palimalan.—There is no ne consequence’ in 
this country,  ~ 

Climate and productipns.|_ ‘The climete of this re- 
gion must yary much with physical circumstances. | 
At Herat the wiffter cold is extreme; while in sum- 
mer, were it not for a permanent NW wind, the heat 
would be oppressive. On the high uplante=f Pa- 
ropatnisus, the cold must be severe, while the sum- 
mer-heats will be temperate, unless in deep and nar- { 
row glens and valleys. As the general level of the 4 
Paropamisan country cannot be under 5,000 ft. of { 
elevation, and must be much more at the E extre- | 
mity, near the base of the Hindu-kush, the cold of | 
winter must be excessive here. In that season, we 
know, it is impossible to travel from Herat to Cabul, 

on account of the deep snows, which continue to fall 

for weeks together. Sultan Baber tells us, in his 
Memoirs, that, in attempting the road in winter 
through this region, though in the lat. of 84°, he and 

his men narrowly escaped perishing on the road be- 
tween Chekcperan an SA chibeng’ As the Paro- 
pamisus is a pastoral country, its agricultural pro- 
duections are scanty; but the valley of Herat is 
renowned for its fertility. This valley is 30 m. in 
length, and about half that extent in breadth, and 
the whole is covered with villages and gardens, and 
well watered with streams Pas canals drawn from 
the river. Besides dbundance of the finestefruit- 
trees, the environs of Herat produce vat auyfibers 

of mulberry-trees, which are planted in the gardens 

for rearing silk-worms. Cotton is largely cultivated, 
and a considerable quantity of opium is grown. . | 
Pasture of the best quality exists on the neighbour-. | 
ing hills; wheat and barley -are ‘abundantly pro- 
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“eastward, and is of considerable qevation 
to the NW of Herm. “E.of Herat it expands to a 
breadth of 200 m., according to Elphinston’s infor- 
‘mation, and is 850 m. in length; presenting a con- 
mass of mountains such as the most intimate 
knowledge could ely enable the traveller to 
trace, and which, Aca h affording a habitation for 
wandering tribes, is so difficult of access, and so little 
frequented, that no precise accounts of its geography 
are to be obtained. The western half is less rugged 
than the eastern; but even in it the hills present a 
steep and lofty face towards H.,—the roads wind 
through rongh valleys and over high ridges,—and 
some of the forts are so inaccessible that visitors 
must be drawn up with ropes by the garrison. Still 
the valleys are cultivated, and produce wheat, bar- 
© ley, and millet, and almonds. The NW part, inha- 
bited by the Jumshedis, is more level and fertile; 
the hills are here sloping and well-wooded; the val- 
leys rich, and watered by the Murgab. The south 
of the Tymuni lands also contains some wide and 
graeey, valleys. The whole of the Paropamisus— 
nserit Parapanis, or ‘Mountain of springs’ — 
abounds in springs. The E is far more rugged, 
steep, and barren than the W. The country is here 
in many places impassable for horsemen. From the 
N face.of the Paropamisan range, the descent is 
sudden and great to the plains of Bactria watered 
by the Oxus, which stretch, without a single break 
or undulation, to the very foot of these mountains, 
“as to a wall. Several passes lead through this tract, 
from the Durani country, or Western Afghanistan, 
to Bactria. One of these leads straight N from Can- 
dalfar to Balkh, which is the most western; and ano- 
ther from Cabul to the same city, by Bamian ; but these 
passes are generally covered with snow, and impass- 
able in winter. At Akrobat, a few m. N of Bamian, 
another route strikes off to the NW, and crosses the 
. Paropamisus at a lower elevation. From Bamian 
another route runs straight W, and joins the road 
from Candahar to Balkh, 50 m. W of Bamian. The 
mountains on this route are covered with snow only 
‘|| about 4 months annually. The eastern termination 
_ of this mountain-plateau is exceedingly lofty, con- 
taining in its embrace the sources of the Bactrian 
rivers, those of Cabul and Ghizni, and the upper 
course of the Helmund and its northern “ributaries. 
This tract includes the high land of Bamian, the 
Koh-i-Baba, the Kohistan of Cabul, and the western 
termination of the Hindu-kush. \ 
ivers.| There are but few rivers of any note in 
this country, The chief is the Hury or Herirnud, or 
river of Herat. It rises th the*territory of the Haza- 
_rehs, and runs W, passing 3 m. § of the city of Herat, 
. whose beautiful and extensive valley it waters and 
fertilizes. A. bri aia ed of 33 arches crosses 
the river at this point. . It then turns NW, and runs 
in that direction to Mard Shah-Jehan, receiving a 
tle below Shurukhs the Tedjen, and a little farther | quite 
_ On, the river of Meschid. Maru it runs N | scended. Baber mentions it #s a singular cireum- 
ken fps Pagar - re paton t ene, yd cea van Debs i all weber inept tracts, 
the Caspian sea, or is 1 a marsh or as | the strong- and steep an P areat | 
‘not Yet . fully | ated ed. By Rennel, it is | the tape oF the hills, here they are all t6wards the — 
mal bottom. These remarks he applies to the hill-coun- | 
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duced; and all the necessaries of life are cheap and 
plentiful. The districts of Ghorian and Tam, on the 
road from Herat to Meschid, are said to be fertile 
and well-peopled, thickly interspersed with gardens 
and villages. The district of Maru, or Merve, is 
said to be renowned for its fertility, It is, however, 
but a small district—a mere oasis in a desert of sand, 
as the cultivable soil does not extend above 12 or 
14 m, around the 408 The district of Seahhgnd, 
in tfe SW angle of the Paropamisan hills, is fertile 
and well-watered. Baber remarks in his Memoirs— 
for it is from him chiefly that we have our informa- 
—that all the grazing- 
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tion respecting this coun 
grounds are in the valleys site hills are not clothed 
with grass like the mountains of Turkistan, nor are _ 
they even well.wooded with peraeirie a sea : 
the hills, the country is riding-ground, and. 
level. Deer ak uethnroud Ca Mbee mountains. The 






























courses of tha streams ape profound glens, often 


dicular, and incapable of being de- — 
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bitants, the descen- 


ing, , unfixed habits of their 
tors. The jiks are a mixed ace, of Arab and 
oe descent. The other inhabitants are Durani 
Afg Turks, erroneously called Moguls, Hindus, 
&e. e Paropamisan country is inhabited by the 
Eimaks and Hazarehs. They are different in lan- 
guage, a) and manners from the Afghans, 
and bear some resemblance to their Turkish neigh- 
bours on the N, but differ in this, that they use a_ 
dialect of the Persian language. The Eimaks inha- 
bit the western division, and the Hazarehs the east- 
ern division of this region. The whole numbers of 
the Eimak pop. E of Herat, exclusive of the Timuris 
and Beane are estimated i Ag ay infor- 
mation at from 400,000 to 450,000 souls; by Fraser’s | 
aecount pow? are made much fewer. wy 
Cities Towns.| Yn the Paropamisan couiitry, 
are the cities of Ghorat, Bamian, and Seabund, of! 
which we have no other information than that they 
are or were the abodes of the hakims of the A 
moparchs, appointed to keep the Eimaks and 
rehs in order. ‘The present city of Bamian is cer- 
tainly not on the spot of the old city, ruined by the 
Mongols, but,on another site in'the immediate neigh- 
boury. horat is about two d to the S of 
— % @Seabund or Shahbund is on the SW ange 
of the Paropamisan country, in the prov. of the Hi- 
maks. What is called the kingdom of H., in contra- 
distinction to the rest of Eastern Persia, once 
abounded in numerous and populous cities, as Nesa, 
Maru-Shah-Jehan, Maru-al-Rud, 
i-Jami, Ahen- 
ran, Gorian, Herat, &c. But the most of these 
ave long ,since disappeared, leaving nothing. but 
their ruins, fram the want of a sufficient protecti: 
governpent, the frequent revolutions for political 
power, and the vicinity of these powerful and con- 
stant enemies of peace and ind , the Turcomans 
and Usbeks. Maru-al-rud is on the Murghab, 120 
m. SE of its junction with the Herirud. Nesa appa- 
rently co ds with the Nisaia of Strabe, and 
the Aparbartca, and Gadar, of Isidore, of Charax. 
_ The inhabitants of Caendar and its district are 
named Gandarii by Pliny and Herodot 8 
corresponds to the Bitaxa of Ptolemy. It was once 
‘a place of note, but is now of account. Its 
7 ig in the maps of Elphinston and 
NW of Herat.* 
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dants of Scythian horsemen, who still retain the rov- | channel of 
: ances- 


in a spacious plain surrounded on all sides 

mountains, and having an alt. of 2,759 ft. 

level. plain —as noticed 

fertility to the river Hury or Herirud, which rv 
centre of it. ¢ city embraces an 

of 4 sq. m., and is encircled with a lofty mound 

wall, and’a wet ditch 30 ft. wide. The 

the N face, is a small square castle 

mound flanked with massi 

The wall has a in each face, 

which fronts the N; and from each 

and well-supplied bazaar leads up i 

tre of the town. The principal street, from 

gate to the cattle-market opposite 

covered with a vaulted roof. H. is admirably 

plies with water, almost eve 


ry house having a for 

in of its own, independent of the public ones on 
either side of the bazaars; yet the city itself is one 
of sed ape eRe the world. 2 ad gn: are 

e: two stories in height, built of mud, an 3 

ob filled with Russian paper instead of 
The residence of the prince is, in gh ta 
building. The Mesjid-i-Jama, or chi 
once a noble edifice, enclosing an area of 800 
but, having been much neglected, is now fall 
decay. ‘This, however, cannot be said of the 
buildings of H. No city, perhaps, i 
so little ground unoccupied. | 
contain in 1810, 100,000 i i 
were Patans; the remainder are 
and about 600 Hindus. But Cono d 
in 1830, did not estimate the 
while Mohan Lal estimated it in 1833 at 60,000, 
and the number of houses at 4,000. From its exten- | 
sive trade, H. has obtained the appellation of bun-— 
dar, or port. It is the emporium of the commerce _ 
carried on between Cabul, Seienie. Hin-— 
dostan, agd Persia. From the are received 
shawls, indigo, sugar, chintz, m' iS 
Tartary skins, 
Kerman, Ispahan, and 


‘ ‘is called | man 
skirt 
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Mirza, the greatest and best of the sons of Timer, and of 
successors, till it w: en by Shaibani Khan in 1509, who 
end to the dynasty of'Tiftur in Khorassan and Mawaral- 

» At this period it numerous and magnificent 
s relgn of Husedn-Mirea the court of 

e wi | @ court oO} 

and luxurious in Asia, A detailed 

buildings of H., as they stood more 

than three centuries is given by Khondemer—himself a 
native of the place—who has described a tedious succession of 
caravanserais, &c,, a8 also by Baber. 

and death of Shaibani-Khan at Marou, by Shah 

in 1510, H. remained under the Persian govern- 

till the period of the Afghan invasion, when it fell into 
hands of the Abdali or Durani Afghans. It was recovered, 

z in 1731, by Nadir Shah. After the 

of that conqueror it fell, in 1749, into the hande of Ahmed 

Strath Abdali, founder of the short-lived dynasty of the Cabul 
since been considered with the adjoin- 

of Cabul, and the residence of an 

i dissensions by which the Afghan 

pieces, H. fell to the share of Mahmud 

by his son Shah Kamran. The Per- 

it is said by Russian influence, besieged it in 
baffled in the attempt to take it, left it nearly 
moment of this article going to press, intelli- 
as reached us of the death of Yar Mahomed Khan, the 
H.,, on 4th Jane, 1851. He has been succeeded by his 
iyed Mahomed Khan. But it is rted that the 
ahomed Khan of Cabul, alive to the opportunity 
this event of his power to the caer | 
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extending 
his son Hyder Khan at the head of a large 


army, 
to invade H. by the Balkh route, Hyder Khan, 
to Afghan custom, the widow of his 
ughter of Yar Mahomed, aspires to the 
in virtue, it is understood, of that connexion; 
ied is represented as an imbecile prince, utterly 
the management of the count: 
Persia also may again take the field with the view of 
ig H. to her dominions, and that she will invoke once 
more the assistance of Russia, which Power, it is reported, has 
, under pretext of repelling an invasion of Turkomans, 

a body of troops on the 8 coast of the Caspian. 


HERAULT, a river of France, which has its 
source in the mountain of Laigoual, in the chain of 
the Cevennes, dep. of the Gard, arrond. and 11 m.N 
of Vigan, and 5 m. NW of Valleraugue. After pass- 
ing the latter town, it directs its course to the 8, and 
enters the dep. of the same name, in which it bathes 
the walls of Ganges, flows near 
Gignac, Montagnac, Pezenas, and Bessan, and after 
a total course of about 938 m., of which 11 are 
navigable, falls into the Mediterranean 5 m. below 
Agde. Its sean affluents are the Arre, Vis, 
Boyne, and Tongue, on the r.; and on the 1, the 
Rieutort. A little above Agde. it is crossed by the 
Canal-du-Midi. 

HERAULT, a department in the S of France, 

* which takes its name from the river above described, 
ss Fox. which poate -4 a portion o aaa? prov. 
of Languedoc. It lies between ’ ani 55 
N lat., and between 2° 33’ and’ 4° 11’ E long,; and 
com an area of 618,046 hectares.’ It is bounded 
N by the deps. of Aveyron and Gard; on the 
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Khan, 


. It is not impro- 


_ Eby that of the Gard, from which Res pcr wens. 
tet 


rated by the Vidourle; on the SE 
ranean; on the SW by the dep. of 
oy the W 
5,449; in 1 
41, 367,343; in 1846, 386, 
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Beziers, and which is crossed by the Canal-du-Mi 
The coast along the Mediterranean is to a great 
extent below sea-lgvel, and forms vast lagunes, sepa-' 
rated only from the sea by narrow tracts of land 
and opening into it by narrow channels locally named 
grau. Of these lagunes the geet are those of 
Manguio, Perols, Maguelonne, u, Vendres, and 
Capestang. The general inclination of this dep. is 
to the Mediterrawean, and the principal rivers by 
which it is watered flow either directly into the, sea, 
or into the om which communicate with it. Of 
these rivers the Vidourle, the Lez, and the Herault. 
flow from N to §, the first of these skirting the E 
frontier of the dep.; the Orbe flows from NE to 
SW, and then from SW to SE, and receives the 
Jean, the Vialas, and the Bernasobres. The Canal- 
du-Midi enters the dep. on the SW, and runs to 
Agde near Herault, whence the Canal-d’Agde runs 
to the town of Cette on the Mediterranean. The 
Canal-des-Etangs runs 17 m. along the line of la- 
gunes between Aigues Mortes and Cette.—-The cli- 
mate of this dep. is pleasant and genial, and presents 
neither extreme of temp. The prevailing winds are 
frofa NW and SE.—The soil is fertile. Of the total 
area, 156,566 hect., or about one-fourth part, are 
arable; 103,662 are in vineyards; 77,644 are in 
wood; aud 214,040 are heaths and wastes. The prin- 
cipal productions are wine, grain, olive-oil, timber, 
fruit, inclusive of figs and pomegranates, which are 
here found in great quantities. ‘The culture of wine 
forms a staple branclr of local industry.. The annual 
produce is estimated at 2,080,000 h€ctolitres, of 
which 1,280,000 hect. are made into hgandy d 
spirits ; 400,000 are consumed in the dep., and 400,000 
exported. The best kinds are the red wines of Saint- 
George-d’Orgues, Verargues, Saint-Geniez, and Cas- 
tries, and the Muscat wines of Frontignan and Lunel, 
The quantity of grain raised in this dep. is inade- 
quate to its consumption. The annual produce does 
not exceed 948,500 hect. of cereals, and 256,000. 
hect. of potatoes. Few cattle are reared; but be- 
tween 500,000 and 600,000 sheep of an improved 
breed are reared, and form one of the chief sources 
of local wealth. Mules, pigs, and goats are numer- 
ous. The culture of silk is carriéd on here with 
great success, and produced in 1835, 872,390 kilog. 
of cocoons, and 21,072 kilog. or 46,358 Ibs. of raw 
silk. «Bees are also reared in great quantities; fnd 
yield an average ss “as of wax to the value of neafly 
1,000,000 francs. ‘The pilchard, and ether fisheries 
in the Mediterranean and in the lagunes, form an- 
other important branch of employment. Their an- 
nual produce is 75,000 quintals, valued at 545,000 
francs. H. abounds with iron, copper, lead, coal, 
lignite, marble of: the finest quality, 
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Spain.—The dep. of H., of which Montpelli 
capital, is divided into the 4 arrond. of ers, 
deve, Montpellier, and St. Pons; tind is subdivided 
into 88 cant., comprising 326 com. The number of 
electors in 1834 wags 3,182; and the dep. returned 6 
deputies to the leataro—it forms the see of a 
bishops suffragan of Avignon.—The entire territorial 
revenue was valued in’ 1846 at 21,586,000 francs; 
and the number of proprietaries at 120,616. 

HERBAS, a town of Spain, in thé proy. and 50 
m. § of Salamanca, R 

HERBAULT, a canton and commune of France, 
in the dep. of Loir-et-Cher, 9 m. W of Blois. Pop. 
of com, 724; of cant. 12,995. 

HERBERTINGEN, a village of Wiirtemberg, in 
the Danube circle, 4 m. NW of Salgau. Pop. 1,340. 

HERBEUMONT, a commune of Belgium, in the 
proy. of Luxemburg, 7 m. WSW of Neufchateau, 
on ‘the Semoy. Pop. 992. There are extensive 
slate-quarries here. 

HERBIEIS (Ls), a canton, commune, and town 
of France, in the dep. of Vendee, 23 m. NE of Bour- 
bon-Vendee. Pop. of com: 2,826; of cant. 18,142. 

HERBIGNAC, a canton, town, and commune of 
France, in the dep. of Loire-Inferieure, arrond, and 
17 m. WNW of Savenay. Pop. of com. 3,176; of 
cant. 8,065. 

HERBLAIN (Saryt), a commune and town of 
France, in the dep. of Loire-Inferieure, 6 m. W of 
Nantes, near Chatenay. Pop. 2,380. 

HERBLAY, a commune and village of France, 
in we dep, of Seine-et-Oise, on the Seine, 9 m. 
WNW of Paris. Pop. 1,564. 

HERBLON (Satyr), a commune and town of 
France, in the dep. of Loire-Inferieure, cant. and 5 
m, NE of Ancenis. Pop. 2,500. : 

HERBOLZHEIM, a town of Baden, in the circle 
of the Uppér Rhine, 14 m. NNW of Freyburg. Pop. 
2,057. g y me 
HERBORN, a town in the duchy of Nassau, on 
the Dille, 3 m. SSE of Dillenburg, $2 m. NE of 
Nassau. Pop. 2,267. Here is a celebrated Calvinist 
high-sclfool, foundea in 1584, which has the privi- 
leges of a university. 

RBRANDSTON, a parish in Pembrokeshire, 
8m. WNW of Milford. Pop. 255. 

HERBRECHTINGEN, a village of Wiirtemberg, 
onthe Brenz, 5 m. SE of Heidenheim,. Pop. 1,524. 

HERBSLERBEN, a town in the duchy of Saxe- 
Gotha, on the Unstrut, 9m. NE of Gotha. Pop. 1,480. 

HERBSTEIN, a town of Hesse-Darmstadt, in the 
principality and 13 m. W of Fulda. Pop. 1,616. 

CK, a town of Belgium, in the prov. of Lim- 
situated on a river of the same name, an affluent 
¢ Damer, 23 m. NW of Maestricht. Pop. 1,763. 
LE. See Erconr. 
HERCULANEUYM, an ancheat 
‘aples, near the 


> 


of 


° 
of , 7m. ESE of 
of the modern Portici. It was 4 
Vesuvius in a. p. 79; and its site had 
doubtful ion, as it had 


solved by the ptr which had them—afforded 
satisfactory results, According to an examination instituted by 
Sir pmphrey Davy, in Naples, in 1919, 407 of the 1,696 rolls 
cove cpa rmpeg ren, Senge gor 


had been sent as presents to nees, and, of the remain- 
ing 1,265, only from 80 to 120 were in a state whieh prot 

y chance of s according to the chemical method 

by him. Ph pr a April 

authors of the works discovered are Epicurus, 

fe Memeamgeier fle fp iene Seo Phanas. 

have been published Hereulanen, 


Vv 
Tom. i, and ii, Naples, 1798—1809, fol. In 1824, 


of Oxford 
fragments the papyri at Oxford. The 
in these buried cities are represented in the great work, Le 


fol. vols, 

HERCULANEUM, a town of Jefferson 
the state of Missouri, U. §., situated on the 
sippi, at the mouth of the Joachin, half-way between 
St. Louis and St. Genevieve. The country 
is hilly, but well-timbered. Several mills and shot- 
factories have been erected in the neighbourhood ot 
this place; and boat-building is carried on here. 

HERDICKE, or Martey-Herpecks, a town 01 
Prussian bee por in the co. of Mark, on the 
Ruhr, 26 m. W of Arnsberg. Pop. 2,308. It has 
sig and gunpowder mills. = 

EREFORD, an ancient city, the capital of the 
co. of Hereford, in the hund. of Grimsworth, near! 
in the centre of the co.; 19 m. N of Monmouth, 

136 m. WNW of London. It stands on a gentle 
eminence sloping from the N bank of the in 
the midst of luxuriant scenery, and surrounded by a 
highly cultivated champaign country. A bridge of 
6 arches here crosses the Wye. ‘The streets in gen- 
eral are broad and straight; and the town is neat and 
cheerful in appearance. The principal and public 
edifices,—besides the cathedral and bishop’s palace, 
and the churches, chapels, schools, and infirmary,— 
are the county-hall, a handsome building forming 
one side of the o; space called the High-town, 
erected in 1817, a _— by Sir Robert Smirke, 


and Sern pes. two well-arranged court-halls; ‘the 
county-jail and house-of-correetion, a ious struc- 
ture en 


within a high brick wall, built in 1797, 
on Howard’s plan; the old town-hall; and the thea- 
tre, a neat modern building, claiming notice from the 
circumstance of its having nurtured the histrionie ge- 
nius of a Clive, a Siddons, and a Kemble. The in- 


£3,464. Amongst the angient privileges of H. was 
that of retu: 2 bers to parliament,—a privi- 
lege which it still retains. The number of electors 
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of £4,200. ‘The meth aa sn 
nual income to the 200. average yearly in- 
come of the dean and. chapteg or eorporition the cathedral 
during the 3 years ending 1831, was £3,544, The corporation 
consists of the dean and age ees peer besides a 
tor and 22 prebendaries. There is alsé a college of vicars 
a corporate body, 
£986.—The cathedral, built about the year 1280, stands on the S 
. It is a cruciform buil pb rreetie freer 


tower which had formerly a spire upon it, cased with Jead, and 
rising 92 ft, in height above the battlements; but this was pulled 
down in order to relieve the arches of the tower from so much 
weight. The general dimensions of the cathe- 

as follows:—Extreme length, 325 f.; from the W 
the choir, 130 ft.; length of the choir, ft.; from 
to the library door, 24 ft.; length of the library, 
ft.; extent of the great transept, 100 ft; breadth of the nave 
side aisles, 74 ft.; breadth of the nave, 38 ft.; height of the 
of the church, 91 ft.; height from the area to the vaulting, 
rf The exterior is very dissimilar in its parts, and has lost 
uch of its inal design, but the interior is still very attractive. 
Almost all the buildings dependent on the cathedral are situated 
on its § side. The bishop's Cloisters, which form the communi- 
cation between the cathedral and the palace, enclose an area of 
about 100 ft. square, appropriated to the purposes of sepulture. 
The bishop's palace is an ancient building, pleasantly situated at 


E2E285¢8 


a little distance from the banks of the Wye.—The ashen. of H. }, 


is very remote. , It a the capital of the Mercian k 


from the building of the ca- 


of hostilities in the disputes between the houses of York and Lan- 
caster, in which the castle was much . The city also suf- 
fered much daring the civil war. The Devereaux family receive 
the title of Viscount from this city. 
HEREFORD, a township of Lower Canada, in 
the co. of Sherbrooke, extending N from the boun- 
eae are It has a generally hilly surface, and is 
well-watered by several branches of the Connecticut, 
and by several lakes, all of which abound with ex- 
cellent fish. Its soil is generally good, and is to a 
great extent under cultivation. Pop. 160. It con- 
tains a mountain of the same name.—Also a town- 
ship’of Berks co., in the state of Pennsylvania, U. S., 
80 m. E of Harrisburg, bounded on the NE by Shoub’s 
mountain, and watered by the main and W branches 
of Perkiomen creek. Pop. in 1840, 1,235. 
HEREFORD (Lrrtte), a parish in Herefordshire, 
7m. NNE of Leominster, on the river Teme, inter- 
sected by the post-road from Ludlow to Tenbury. 
Area 3,550 acres. Pop. in 1831, 477; in 1851, 493. 
HEREFORDS aninland county of England ; 
bounded by Salup on the N ; Worcestershire on the NE 
and E; Gloucestershire on the SE; Monmouthshire, 
from which it is ted by the river Monnow, on the 
SW; Brecknockshire ' on the W; and Radnorshire on 
‘the NE. Its form is. nearly an ellipsis; but some 
detached parishes are situated beyond the general 
outline, e extent of the co. from Lud- 


ford on the N, to the opposite border, near Mon- 
greatest width from 





with an average het yearly income of 





RT RELI OF 
terel range, one beginning at M *Ferdinn, aod 
terminating at the V; wily Gey exher a lower, 
lengthened, harrow ri or chain, running. from 
Monington-stradie to Middlewood, ‘and forming the 
NE boundary of ‘the Golden vale,’ a rich and fertile 
tract of low land watered by tie sizer Doyer. The 
general aspect of this co. is ext¥@mely rich. Exelu- 
sive of the orchard-like appearance which ito fruit- 
trees and hop-gagdens give it, it may properly be 
termed a woodland co. The sides and summits of 
the hills and tpland grounds are often covered with 
extensive coppice-wood plantations; and alder co) 
pices are plentiful in low and marshy situations. H., 
moreover, is almost all enclosed’; and as most of the 
enclosures have been fenced with hedge-rows, the 
co., from this cause independently of others, has a 
woody, sylvan aspect. The romantic beauties of the 
rapid and majestic Wye have furnished many sub- 
jects for the poet and the painter; and the scenery 
displayed in river excursions from Hereford to Chep- 
stow, is acknowledged to be unrivalled by that on any 
other stream in England. 

Rivers.} ‘The Wye, the Lugg, the Arrow, and the 
Frome, together with the Monnow and the Teme, 
are the larger rivers in this co.; but the two latter 
can scarce be claimed as H. streams at all. The 
Wye enters H. from the Hay in Brecon, and flows 
to Hereford, through a level but pleasant coun- 
try. It is navigable by barges of from 18 to 40 tons 
up to Hereford, and for smaller craft to Hay, but the 
navigation is often interrupted either by a scarcity of 
water during greater part of every dry summer, or by 
the force of its stream when swelled by the roun- 
tain-torrents during winter. The Lugg%enter: this 
co. on the NW near Stapelton-castle, and flowin 
SE and §, receives the Pinsley near Leominster, an 
joins the Wye neer Mordiford, Like the Wye, it is 
subject to sudden overflow, and is frequently swelled 
by partial rains. It is navigated to Lugwardine 
bridge. The Arrow, which hae its source in Radnor- 
shirt, flows by Kington, Eardisland, and Monkland, 
to the Lugg.@ The Frome originates in the NE quar- 
ter of the co., and running by Bromyard, Bishop’s- 
Frome, Castle-Frome, and Canon-Frome, and being 
joined as Loden near Stretton-Grandison, falls 
into the Lugg a little above Mordiford. The Led- 
den and the Doyer are the largest of the other 
streams which intersect this co.—Some medicinal 
pees rise on the Hereford side of the Malvern-hills. 
Petrifying springs are met with in the neighbourhood 
of Moccas, Fownhope, Wormsley, Tlanrothel, and 
other hilly parts of the co. where the soil is calca- 
reous. . 

Canals, roads, and railroads.) Attempts have been made to in- 
crease the inland nayigation of this co. to some extent, by the partiai 

extending 20 m, between 
Leominster and the Mamble coal works in Worcestershire, was 


completed; and in the following year, other 8 m., forming the en- 
This canal 
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from Hereford by Pontrilas, Llangue, Grosmont, and the 

Monnow and Honthy, running along by Llanfihangel-cru- 
ey-court and A’ , terminate at the Monmouthshire 
and Bregpn canal. The nearest locomotive lines of railway are 
the Bristol and Gloucester, and the Gloucester and Birsiinghans 


| Strata, soil, §c.] ‘The prevailifg subsoil in this 

{ co. is*the old red sandstone formation, except in a 
few demched parts, especially on the W, where it is 
limestone... Among the mineral productions are red 
and yellow ochres, pipe-clay, and fuller’s earth. 
Iron-ore occurs on the borders of Gloucestershire, 
but not in profitable quantities, although it has been 
thought that iron-works were established here as 
early as the Roman times. Deep beds of gravel are 
occasionally met with in the vicinity of Hereford, 
and the'subsoil of several of the hills is of siliceous 
grit. The general character of the soil is argillaceous 
earth, or deep and heavy red loam, with a mixture 
of marl and calcareous matter, and in some districts 
a substratum of clay; in others of gravel. 

Produce.| This co, is chiefly distinguished for its 
| wool, wood, wheat, hops, cider, and, perry. The 
| usual rotation of crops is wheat, turnips, barley, clo- 
{ ver, wheat, and pease or vetches. Wheat is most 
plenteously produced about the central parts of the 
{ 

‘ 
t 


3 


co., and between Hereford and Ledb' Oats are 
chiefly raised on the high grounds both on the W 
and E sides of the co., and barley in the vicinity of 
Ross# The wheat of the H. vales, and the barley of 
its igh gr@unds, are considered equal to the best in 
England... The cultivation of hops forms a consider- 
able branch of the rural economy of H. The plant 
cultivated for use—the Lupulus famina, or female 
hop—was introduced to England from the, Nether- 
lands in 1424. In 1528 a petition was presented to 
parliament against the use of it, wherein it is styled 
“a most permficious and wicked weed.” The ~par- 
tiality, of the English for their native wormwood, 
however, by degrees gave way; and if the hop was 
thoughteat first to communicate a disagreeable and 
nauseous taste, the palate wf tle country soon be- 
‘came so reconciled to the exchange, that in 50 years 
thereafter, hops had gained the entire protection of 
the legislature. At what time they were first planted 
in, H. cannot be clearly ascertained; but in* 1656 
they are said to, have made extensive progress in the 
co., the Herefordshire farmers aiming “to be the 
chief hop-planters in England.” From a parliamen- 
tary return, we find that in 175 Herefordshire pa- 
. Tishes, the average annual number of acres oecupied 
as hop-yards, exclusive of several parishes from 
which the returns could not be ascertained, during 7 
years ending in 1835, was 11,978; the average of 
hops annually ch 2,022,092 Ips.; the average 
annual amount of duty £16,961 5s. 8d.—H. is even 
¢ generally celebrated for its cider than its other 
vege! eprciane, Orchards abound in every quar- 
ter of the county. Various sorts of apples, ielding 
liquors of different strength and flavour, are grown. 
Amongst the old sorts is the = apple, which is 
almost peculiar to this district of England, and has 
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varies. some years, 20 hieds..of cider 
made from the produce of % single acre of 
ground; but the more usual average from 
good condition ‘is 12 hhds. an acre.’ 

picking a sufficiency of apples and converting them 
into a or 110 gals. of cider, kas been estimated 
at from 4 to 78, A hhd. is sold at from 3d. to 2s, 
per gal., aceording to the quality and the abundanee 
of crop; in ordinary years the price varies from 4d. 
to 1s. 2d. per gal. @ quantity of cider made in a 
favourable year in this eo. cannot be exactly ascer- 
tained, but it has been estimated at no less than 
20,000 hkds. ‘The orchards are of various sizes: 
from 4 or 5, to 80 or 40 acres.—The H. cattle are 
held in estimation by the best informed judges; but 
excepting the production of cheese for home con- 


sumption or the Hereford market, dairy-farming is 
never practised here. The breed of sheep has long 
been celebrated amongst wool- . Their fleece 


is famed for the silkiness of its pile, and the delicacy 
of its texture. The stock of sheep in the co. is very 
large, being estimated at about 500,000 head; and 
the quantity of wool now annually brought to mar- 
ket is rated at about 8,300 packs.—Horses of good 
quality are extensively bred in this county for agri- 
cultural purposes; and the riding and coach-horses 
of the northern districts are highly bred, compact, 
and active. : ' 
Climate and vital statistics.] With the exception 
of the north riding of Yorkshire, more females, and, 
with the exception of Durham,—adjoining to the 
north riding,—and the north riding itself,—more 
males, live to the age of 80 and 90 years in this co. 
than in any other throughont all England and Wales. 
From parliamentary returns we find that in 1837 the 
rate per cent. of pauper lunatics and idiots on the 
whole pop. of 1831 in H. was -17, the average for 
England being -10, and for Wales 12. The number 
of lunatics was 61; of idiots, 132. In another table | 
the proportion of the same numbers to the pop. are — 
stated as x},, while the proportion for all England 
is We. F 
anufactures, trade, §c.| H.has no manufactures 
of any great importance, excepting the semi-agricultu- 
ral branches of cider and perry making. Some coarse 
woollens ere made in a few places. Woollens and 
linsey fabrics are still manufactured to a small extent 
in Hereford; and coarse linseys and check horse- 
collaring are made at Leominster, where also leather 4S 
gloves and hats are made; rope and sacking is made 
at Ledbury; and at Kington, iron, nails, and gloves. 
Oak timber and oa-bark are important articles of 
export; these, with hops, cider, wheat, and other 
i Yroduee, are the principal articles of 


trade. 
Divisions, Statistics, §e.] This co. com the 
hundreds of Wormelow, Webtree, Ewyas- and 


part of Huntington, to the SW of the river Wye; 
and, to the NE, the remainder of Huntington, wish 
Stretford, Grimsworth, Greytree, Radlow, Broxash, 
Wolphy, and Wigmore: in all 11 hundreds, It com- 

rises 221 parishes; Hereford; 2 boroughs, 


1 tity, 3 ate] 

crefnd ahd League 7 mt Here- {} 
ford, Leominster, Weobly, Ross, Latur, oxton, yee 
and Bromyard. Pop. in 1801, 75,260; in 1821, 3) — 
87,643; in 1841, 96,515; in 1851, 99,112. The rate 
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vid’s. ‘he dio. of Hereford is in the ecclesiastical | age, and leather, and several distilleri¢s. This town 
. province of Canterbury, and the co. forms an archd. | is of great antiquity, and was originally named St. 
comprising the 7 deaneties of Frome, H., Irching- | Vaudru. It was surrounded by walls and ditches, 
field or Archenfield, Leominster, Ross, Weobley, and | and erected into*a town, in 1209, by Henry L., duke 
Weston. Of about 220 parishes in the archdeaconry, | of Brabant. a 
50 are tual curacies, and the remainder consist HERENTHOUT, a department and commune of 
of an equal number of rectories and vicarages.—The | Belgium, in the prov. and 18 ii. ESE of Antwerp, 
poor rate returns for 8 years to Easter 1760, show an | arrond. of Turnhout, 5 m. WSW of Herenthals, on _ 
hie: expenditure of £5,056 on the poor of this | the Great Nethe, Pop. 2,290. It has several dis- 
co.; for 1803, of £48,067; for 1832, of £63,468; for | tilleries of gin and mantfactories of cloth, and car- 
1889, of £41,100; for 1847, of £45,363, being at the | ries on an active trade in butter. 2 
rate of 1s. 8$d. per pound on the annual value of pro- HEREPIAN, a village of France, in the®*dep. of 
perty rated to poor rates, viz. £699,529.—The total | the Herault, cant. and 6 m. SE of St. Gervais, near 
number of savings banks in the co. in 1838 was 6; | the r. bank of the Orbe. Pop. 648. Fairs for cattle, 
of depositors, 6,325; amount deposited, £162,880; mee salted meat, stuffs, pottery, &e. | 
average amount invested by each depositor, £26. In HERFFELINGEN, a department and commune 
1848, the number of savings banks. was 6; of deposi- | of Belgium, in the prov. of S. Brabant. Pop. 1,729. 
* tors, 8,998; amount deposited, £215,962; average HERFOLGE, a parish of Denmark, in the dio- 
amount of deposits, £24.—The total number of cha- | cese and island of Sieland, bail. and 28 m. NNE of 
rities in H. in 1886, was 730, and their aggregate | Priistée, and 21 m. SW of Copenhagen. It contains 
annual income, £13,153.—This co. returns 8 mem- | 2 hospitals, and the abbey of Vallée, founded by 
bers to parliament, who are polled for at Hereford, | Queen Sophia Madelene in 1787. 
Leominster, Bromyard, Ledbury, Ross, and Kington, HERFORD, or Herrorpen, a town of Prussia, 
the principal pire of election being at Hereford. | in the prov. of Westphalia, capital of a circle of the 
The number of electors registered for the county in | same name, in the regency and 18 m. SW of Min- 
1837 was 7,216; in 1848, 7,871.—H. is comprehendéd | den, on the,Aa, at the confluence of the Werra. 
in the Oxford circuit. The assizés and quarter-ses- | Pop. in 1846, 5,550. It was formerly fortified, bnt 
sions are held at Hereford. The number of crimi- | its only defence now is a wall, its ramparts having 
» nals to every 100,000 of the pop. being for all Eng- | been converted into public walks. It is divided into 
land, in 1801, 54, the proportion for this,co. was in | an old and new town, and hasa suburb. The honses 
that year, 84; in 1830-2, 136, that for all England | are built in the old. Westphalian style of architec- 
being 146; and in 1848, 282, that for all England | ture. It contains 3 public squares, Catholic and 
being 177. 5 Protestant churches, 6 schools, a gymnasilim, a 
HEREM, a fortress of Syria, in the pash. and 40 | museum, a large prison and an arsenal, dhd-had for- 
m. W of Aleppo, in the territory and 20 m. E of | merly an imperial abbey. The manufacture of len- 
Antakia. ther, tobacco, oil, calico and linen, and cotton spin- 
HERENCHON, a town of Spain, in the prov. of | ning, form the chief branches of local industry. Pop. 
Alava, partido and 6 m. WSW of Salvatierra, and 18 | of circle; 22,325. 
m. E of Alava, in a plain. It is divided into 2 parts, HERGEST, or Morronarti Istanps,‘@ group of 
one named Herenchun, and the other Aonza or | islands in the Marquesas, or Mendana archipelago, in 
Abannza. Pop. 208. the S. Pacific, WNW of Noukahiva island, in § lat. 
HERENCLA, a town of Spain, in New Castile, in | 8° 40’, and W long. 140° 25’. They take their name 





the prov. and 42 m. NE of Ciudad Real, partido of | from the Englishamariner by whom they were dis- 
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dwell in the valley. Its cap. is Hermence. jority are muleteers. Honey forms the'chief 


Alcazar-de-San-Juan, in a plain near the r. bank of | covered. 

the Giguela.. Pop. 6,400. It has a parish church || HERGESTS-BOTH, *a township in the p. of 

and a convent; and contains extensive manufactories | Ki m, Herefordshire. 

of soap. A weekly market for grain is héid here. RGIBETTE (L’), 2 commune of Belgium, in 
HE CIAS, a town of Spain, in New Castile, | the prov. of Hainault, dep. of Arc-Ainitres. Pop. 280. 

in the prov. and 50 m. W of Toledo, partido and 9 ERGINES, a commune of France, in the dep. 


-’ m. SSW of Talavera-de-la-Reina, in a plain, 8 m.| of the Nord, cant. and 4 m. WNW of Condé-sur- 


from the Tagus. Pop. 896. T’Escaut, on the r. bank of the Schelde. Pop. 2,213. 
HERENS, a dizain of Switzerland, in the cant. of | It has extensive coal-mines and brick-kilns, and 
the Valais, It comprises the-valley of the same | manufactories of woollen hosiery. 
name, called in German Eringer-thal, and several HERGISDORF, a Villige of Brasil, in the prov. 
communes, ‘This valley extends N from the I. bank | of Saxony, in the regency of Merseburg, W of Ris- 


of the Rhéne, a little above Sion, to the Col-d’Oren, | leben. 


in the Pennine Alps, a distance of 24m. The| HERGISWETIL, a town of Switzerland, in the 
Borgne, by which it is watered in its entire extent, | cant. of Luzern,.SW of Willisau. ba 181. 
( 


po alg in the glaciers of Hae at the} HERGUIJUELA-DE-LA-SIER A), a town 
i-d’Oren. It consideyable fertility, but | of Spain, in the prov. and 66 m. SSW of Salamanca, 
has little cultivation.—The dizain contains 8 es, | partido of Sequéros-del-Condado, in a mountainous 
_ 6,320 inhabitants, of whom ,more half ; and infertile district. Pop. 800, of whom a large 
ar- 
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_ | of Namur, dep. of Houyett. Pop. 120. 
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Lure. The cfnt. comprises 26 com. Pop. in 1831, | 
18,243; in 1841, 14,665. The town is 15 m. SE of 

Lure, on the 1. bank of the Lizéne. Pop. 2,907. It 

has an old castle, and a Protestant consistorial church, 

and extensive manufactories of hosiery, 

chintzes, linen, and pottery, several cotton-spinning 

mills and tanneries, ia numerous dye-works. Fairs 

for ironmongery, straw-hats, cattle, &c., are held 

here monthly. - 

HERIMONCOURT, a village of France, in the 
dep. of the Doubs, cant. and 5 m. NNE of Blamont. 
Pop. 5@. It has a cotton-spinning mill, several 
tanneries and dye-works, and extensive manufacto- 
ries of iron and steel ware. . 

HERING, a town of the duchy of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, in the prov. of Starkenburg, district of Die- 
burg, 14.m. ESE of Darmstadt, at the foot of Mount 
Otzberg, which is surmounted by a fort. Pop. 478, 
of whom 158 are Catholies. 

HERINGEN, a town of Hesse-Cassel, in the prov. 
of Fulda, circle and 8 m. E of Hersfeld, on the r. 
bank of the Werra. Pop. 1,224.—Also a town of 
Prussia, in the prov. of Saxony, regency and 51 m. 
W of Merseburg, circle and 18 m. W of Sangerhan- 
sen, on the r. bank of the Helme. Pop. 2,120... It 
has a castle. ~ ' 

HERINNES, a department and commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Brabant, arrond. of Brussels. 
Pop. of dep. 4,211. The village is 18 m. SW of 
Brussels, near the —- Pop. 3,040. It has sev- 
eral breweries and distilleries of gin.—Also a dep. 
and commune®*in the prov. of Hainault, arrond. of 
Tournai. Pop. of dep. 2,032. The village is 10 m. 
WN of TournM, on the r. bank of the Schelde. , 

HERIOT, a parish of Mid-Lothian, on a stream 
of the same name, which is joined by the Gala at 
Halltree. Area 234 sq. m. Pop. in 1851, 352. 

HERIRUD, Roop-Matay, or Hury River. See 
Herat. 

HERISAU, a town of Switzerland, capital of the 
district of Appehzell-Ausser-Rhoden, and of the divi- 
sion Hinter-der-Sitter, 5 m. SW of St. Gallen, and 9 
m. WSW of Trogen, on the Glatt, a small affluent of 
the Sittes, at an alt. of 2,493 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 
(Protestant) 2,500; and including the com. 7,150. 
Tt has a court-house, an arsenal, an ancient church- 
tower in which the archives of the district are kept, 
a court-house, a savings’-bank, a large public library, 
2 pyinting-establishments, and an orphan’s asylum; 
and possesses extensive manufactories of fine muslin, 
varieties of cotton fabrics, printed muslins and tulle, 
numerous dye-works and bleacheries, paper and saw 
mills, and several tanneries. Fairs are held here 4 
times a-year. On the summit of adjacent heights 
are the ruins of the ¢astles of Urstein, Rosenberg, 
and Schwanberg, and at tha distance of about 3 m, 
are the celebrated sulphureous baths of Heinrichsbad. 
This town appears to have been Akngwn to the Ro- 
mans, and its church-tower is su to have been 
a Roman erection. It is also said to have been the 
firet place in Switzerland in which Christianity was 
embraced. 3 

HERISSON, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep, of the Allier, arrond. of Mont- 
lucon. The cant, comprifes 18 com, Pop. in 1831, 
11,855; in 1841, 11,922. The town is 14 m. NNE 
of Montlucon, and 81 m. WSW of Moulins, on the 
Omance. Pop. 1,407. It is surrounded by an old 
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| in the SW by the Adirondack mountains, and, 


on the E coast of Tunis, on a Te ak stretching 
into the gulf of Hammamet, 57 m. SE of 

Dr. Shaw supposes it to mark the site of the Adru- 
metum of the earlier ages, the Justiniana of the middle, 
and the Heraclea of the lower empire. It appears 
to have been about 1 m. wh 
though considerable, did not appear to’ Shaw so ex- * 
tensive as wight have been expected. A 


HER 
mountains which separate the haerad of Herfedalen, 
from the*prefecture of Stora- runs first 
E, then NE, and after a course of about 45 m., joins 
the Ljusne on the r. bank, a little below the ; 
of Sveg. fi ; a 
HERJEDALEN, a haerad or district of Sweden, 
in the prefecture of Jamtland. Itelerives its name 
from the were Ay which flows through it im the. 
SE;, in the it is covered by the range of the 
Kélen-Mélen and its ramifications. It is well-— 
wooded, and has a fertile soil, but possesses little 
cultivation, The rearing of cattle and manufacture 
of cheese form the chief branches of local industry. 
Although this district comprises an area of 840 m., 
its pop. does not exceed 4,000 persons. Its principal. 
village is Hede. 
HERJEHAGNA, a mountain of Sweden, in the 
prefecture of Jiimtland, and haerad of Herjedalen, 
near the confines of Norway. . The Sor and the Gor, 
head-streams of the E and W Dal, take their rise in 
this mountain. , . 
HERKEYENHOCK, a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of E. Flanders, dep. of Nazareth. Pop. 579. 
HERKIMER, a county in the state of New York, 
U. S., comprising an area of 1,370 sq. m., intersected 


ye ovat y 


to the S of the Mohawk, where it is level and very — 
fertile, generally hilly. The Erie canal and the 
Utica and Schenectady pass ra its S part. 
Tron ore is found here in great abundance, and also 
in considerable quantities gypsum and lead. Pop. 
in 1840, 87,477. The capital, which bears the same. 
name, is pleasantly situated on the N side of Mohawk — 
river, 73 m. WNW of Albany. Pop. 800. The 
township presents, except in the N, a level surface, 
It is bordered on the S by the Mohawk, the alluvial 


flats of which are extremely productive, and inter-. 
sected by West Canada cree 


Pop. 2,369. 
HERKLA, or Herxxia, a ruined town situated 


cireuit; but the. rains, 


HERKE. See Hercx. ‘ 
HERKENBOSCH, a town of Dutch Limburg, 5 
m. SSE of Ruremonde. Pop. 1,281. " 
HERLEN. See Herren. ‘as 
HERLISHEIM, a town of France, in the dep. 
Bas-Rhin, cant. and 4 m. SE of Bischweiller, on 
r. bank of the Zorn. Pop. 1,943.—Also a town 
the dep. of Haut-Rhin, on the Lauch, 5 m. 8. 


Colmar. Pop. 1,260. 

HERLUPSHO a parish and village of Den- 
mark, in the island of Sieland, bail. of Sorde, 27 
ESE of Corsoer. 

HERM, a'mall island within 
sheltering the of St.. 
dength, N to 

-a-mile. Poy. in 189191 
decrease attributed to the 
ries in the island. 
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Graham's Town, situated on a rising d close 
to the Great Fish river, and surrounded on every 
side by bare rocky hills of slight elevation. The 
soil along the river affords excellent pas 
is either thickly covered with bush or entirely naked 
and barren at some distance from the river. 

HERMANSTHAL, a vill 

. of Stettin, circle of Cammin. 
one of the smaller Hebrides, a 
little to the NE Of N. Uist. 

HERMENAULT (L’), a canton, commune, and 
town of France, in the dep. of Vendee, 8 maNW of 
Fontenay-le-Comte. Pop. of com., 900; of cant., 


HERMAGOR, or Exmacnor (Sarr 
town of Carinthia, 11 m. S$ of Saxens 


bank of the Gostri 
in the neighbourh 

HERMANCE, a small town of Switzerland, in 
the cant. and on the lake of Geneva, 7m. NNE of 
Geneva. Pop. 280, It was a fortified town in the 
early ages; but was burnt by the Bernese in the 16th 
cent. 


HERMANMIESTETZY, a large village of Bohe- 
mia, in the circle and 4 m. W of Chrudim, on the 
Goldenbach. Pop. 2,565. Marble and gypsum are 
quarried in the vicinit 

'  HERMANNSTAD 
an administrati 
of various isola‘ 


There are copper-mines 


of Prussia, in the 
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4 [Huncartian, Szebeni Szek], 
HERMENT, a canton and commune of France, 
in the dep.of Puy-de-Dome, arrond. of Clermont- 
. of cant., 8,816; of com., 564, 
DE, a village of Prussia, in the reg. 
of Frankfort, circle of Mansfeld. Pop. 188. 
HERMERSDORYF,,. a village of 
of Merseburg, circle of Lebus. 
ERMERSWEILER, a village of France, in the 
dep. of Bas-Rhin, cant. and 7 m. WNW of Seltz. 


rov. of Transylvania, composed 
territories in the Saxon-land, 
within the basin of the Aluta, an affluent of 
anube. It is a mountainous territory, being 
traversed by the Carpathians. The only extensive 
plain is that in which the cap., which gives name to 
the district, stands. It has an area of 37 German, 
or 785 English sq.m. The pop. in 1837 was 114,785. 
Grain, wine, and fruit, are the chief productions. 
Cattle, honey, and wax, are exported. 
HERMANNSTADT, or Nacy-Szesen, the Cibi- 

is of the middle ages, a large 
town of Transylvania, of which it was formerly and 
recently re-appointed the 
on the river Szeben, or Zibin, in 
long. 24° 9’, in a beautiful plain, surrounded on 
three sides by pleasant elevations, and on the S by 
the mountains of Fogaras. The plain itself is 1,300 
ft. above sea-level; and the higher peaks of the 
Carpathians that overlook it, about 8,000 ft.; the 
Ventura Bufraria having an alt. of 7,953 ft., and the 
Negoi of 8,040 ft. It contained, in 1838, 18,337 in- 
habitants. Its streets are narrow, crooked, and 
badly paved; and there are few modern houses in 
It is the chief town of the Saxon settlers 
vania, the place of deposit for their 
archives, and the seat of some establishments for the 
education of Protestants, It has also a convent and 
three monasteries, one of which belongs to the 
Greek monks of St. Basil. The principal square is 
and pretty regular#and contains a fine statue 
fountain. ‘The other remarkable objects are 
the o -hospital, the barracks outside of the 

-town, the theatre, and the palace of the 
_ family. The last contains a library of 13,000 vols., 
and a valuable collection of pictures, antiquities, and 

natural hi The manufactures chiefly consist 

of woollens, cottons, felt, hats, leather, and soap. 
The town is still fortifi 

mound and ditch; but a portion of its walls and 

towers have been taken down. It suffered by the 

removal, about 1790, of the seat of the government 
of Transylvania to Clausenburg; but if recent ordi- 

‘ances are carried into execution, the chief seat of 
zt lyania will be again trans- 
feet, which will become the residence of the 
* , e” 


ERMIES, a commune of France, in the dep. of 

Pas-de-Calais, cant. of Bertincourt. Pop. 2,301. 
{ (SarnTE), a commune an 
France, in the dep. of Vendee, 12 m. W of Fontenay- 
le-Comte. Pop. of com. 1,828; of cant. 11,886. 

HERMIONE, or Casrri, a village of Greece, in 
the proy. of Argolis, near the ancient promontory of 
between 700 and 800. © 
ITAGE, a vineyard of France, in the dep. 
of Rhone, arrond. and 12 m. N of’Valenge, on the r. 
bank of the Rhone. It has an area of about 800 
The noted wine called ‘ Hermi 
and white, takes its name from this 
grown here to the annual extent of 2,500 hectolitres. 

HERMITAGE, a river of Scotland, in the co. of 
Roxburgh, which, after a course of 10 m. through a 
fertile country, falls into the Liddel, 14 m. above 
Castletown.—Also a parish in Dorsetshire, 6 m. SSE 
Area 751 acres. ' 

HERMITAGE (L’), a village of France, in the 
dep. of Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. and 5 m. NE of Mor- 


HERMITE ISLAND, one of the Montebello 
group, off the W coast of Australia, in S lat. 20° 27’, 
and ()° 8’ 23” W of Swan river. : 

HERMITES (Les), a small group in the Pacific, 
to the NW of the Admiralty isles, in § lat. 1° 28’ 30”. 
HERMITE’S ISLANDS, a group of islands of 
nt, situated at the S extremity of Tierra- 
: ed from Jacob Hermite, admiral 
utch fleet, in 1624, On the southernmost 
Horn, in § lat. 55° 58’ 41”, W long., 67° 10’ 
53”; but the island which is generally distinguished 
gators as H. island lies about 10 m, 
It {s of irregular form, with bold steep 
shores deeply indented by bays and coves; and sur- 
amongst which Mount 
Kater attains an alt. of 1,742 ft. above sea-level. Its 
from E to W is 12 m. 
m. ‘Its geological structure is 
resting on granite. 
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» feague ‘broad. *It was discovered by Behring, and 
piste by Cook. 

HERMON, a township in Penobscot co., in the 
state of Maine, U. 8S. 7 m. W of*Bangor. Pop. 
1,042.—Also a township in St. Lawrence co., New 
York, 201 m. NNW of Albany. Pop. 1,271. 

HERMON (Lirri#), a small range of hills in 
Syria, on the E side of the great plain of Esdraelon, 
or ‘the valley of Jezreel,’ running parallel with the 
mountains of Gilboa, and 5 m. distant from Mount 
Tabors 

HERMON (Mount), a mountain-chain of Syria, 
the Jeset-Es-SuerKn of the Arabs, forming the SE 
and the loftiest branch of the Anti-Libanus. 

HERMONT, or Hermontis, a village of Egypt, 
between Asfun and Thebes, in a recess about 1 m. 
from the Nile. The ruins of the ancient Hermonthis 
lie between the v. and the hills which skirt the valley 
of the river.. They consist of a temple and a pro- 
digious heap of unburnt brick rubbish. 

HERMONVILLE, a village of France, in the 
dep. of Marne, cant. and 9 m. ENE of Fimes. 

HERMOSELLOS, a small but fortified town of 





comprises the thriving town of Herne-bay.e Area | 
5,389 acr®. Pop. in 1801, 1,282; in 1881, 1,876- | 
in 1851, 3,094. The church is a large, handsome, 
and ancient structure. The y. of or Herne- 
street, stands nedr the centre of the p., about 1} m. 
from Herne-bay, a modern. watering-p! situated 
on a point of land which juts abruptly out from pt 
the line of coast in the Thames’ estuary, between 
Whitstable and Reculver. This latter place is ra- 
pidly springing up into an important town, and is 
re; y visited by steamers, and «crowded by fa- + 
shionable visitors. Its pop. in 1841 was 1,572, The 
town is built on a gentle elevation, commanding a 
noble prospect of the ocean, and extends along the 
shore about 1 m. from E to W. Its distance from 
Canterbury is about 8$ m., from Margate 15 m., 

te 17 m., and Dover 24m. The pier forms 
one of the distinguishing features of the bay. Its 
length is nearly 3,000 ft. Its head runs parallel {| _ 
with the shore, 400 ft., and forms an efficient break- 
water from the force of winds and tides. The width 
of the pier is 24 ft.; and the whole is constructed 
with great strength and solidity. A 50 ft. 
wide, and running nearly the whole ngth of the 
town facing the sea, is constructed a few feet above 
the pebbled beach. It is of a firm, gravelly consist- > 
ence, and furnished with iron balustrades. A clock- 
tower stands conspicuously fronting the sea adjoin- 
ing the parade, and about equidistant from the two 
extremities of the town. 

HERNE-HILL, a parish in Kent, 3} m. ESE of 
Faversham. Area 2,816 acres. Pop. in 1801, 359; 
in 1831, 507; in 1851, 657." The land is divided 
into farms varying in extent from 60 to 150 acres, 
so that the employment of the people is entirely 
agricultural; and they are by no means destitute of 
physical comforts; yet it was in this p. that a riot 
was occasioned in May 1838, by a wretched fanatic 
calling himself Sir William Courtenay, which was 
not quelled until several lives were lost, ae 

HERNIN (Sarnt), a town of France, in the dep. 
of Finistere, cant. and 6 m. S of Carhaix. Pop. 1,250, 
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Spain, in the prov. of Leon, at the junction of the 
Douro and Tormes, 9 m. below Miranda-de-Douro. 
HERMOSILLA, a village of Spain, in the prov. 
and 21 m. NE of Burgos, on the Orca. “Pop. 180. 

HERMSDORYF, a village of Prussian Silesia, in 

the circle of Bolkensheim-Landshut, 5 m. S of Land- 

}  shut,—Also a v. of Silesia, in the circle and 4 m. 

i 
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\ 

‘ 

t 
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SSW of Hirschberg, at the foot of the Kynastberg. 
Pop. 2,000. Te has large bleachfields, and a mine 
of cobmlt.—Also a village in the reg. of Breslau, 
circle of Brg. Pop. 235.—Also a v. in the reg. of 
Breslau, circle of Ohlau. Pop. 353.—Also a v. in 
the same reg., circle of Waldenburg. Pop. 683.— 
Also a v. in the reg. of Frankfort, circle of Friede- 
berg. Pop. 249.—Also a v. in the reg. of Liegnitz, 
circle of Gowitz. Pop. 564.—Also a v. of Bohemia, 
in the circle of Koniggratz, 24 m. NW of Glatz. 
HERMSDORF (Hivrer), a village of Saxony, in 
the circle of Meissen, bail. of Hohenstein. 
HERMSDORE-BEI-BIELITZ, a village of Prus- 
sia, in the reg. of Oppeln, circle of Neisse. Pop. 796. 
HERMSDORE-BEI-LIPSA, a village of Prussia, 
oa - reg. of Liegnitz, circle of Hoyerswerda. Pop. 
HERMSDORF-BEI-LOHSA, a village of Prus- 
sia, in the reg. of Liegnitz, circle of Hoyerswerda. 





HERNCEN, or Herné, an island of Sweden, in 
the gulf of Bothnia, at the embouchure of the A: 
man-elf. It is 6 m. in length, and 3 m. in breatich: 
and is separated by a narrow channel from the main. 

RNOSAND, a laen or administrative prov. in 
the N of Sweden, between the parallels of 62° and 
64°, comprising the districts of Angermannland, 
Jemptland, and Medelpad; and sometimes known 
as Western Norrvanp. Its territorial extent is 
fully 18,000 sq. m., or two-thirds of the area of Seot- 
land; but so eng agp ganar it was re- 
turned at only 85,242? In 1805 it was 59,684. The 
country is in general covered with wood. One-half . 
of this surface exceeds 320 ft. in elevation above 
sea-level. It is subdivided into 3 fogderi, and 67 
parishes. Its hay «oa are H. and Sundsvall. 

Hernésanp, or osuND, the capital 
above government, stands on the. W coast « 


Pop. 190. 

HERMSDORF - BEI- PRIEBUS, a village of 
—— in the reg. of Liegnitz, circle of Sagau. 

‘op. 292. 

HERMSDORE-BEI-WEIDENAU, a village of 
a in the reg. of Oppeln, circle of Neisse. pp 








HERNAD, a river in the N of Hungary, which. 
rises to the E of Tepligz, near the source of the 
‘Waag; flows E by S to’Lemes, whtre it turns §; 
were Kaschau; and pursues a S by W and then a 

by E course, to the Theiss, which it joins on the 
x. bank, 18 m. SW of Tokay. Its principal affluents 
are the "Barcze which it receives, on the 1, 16 m. 
below Kaschau; and the Rima, which joins it on the 
r. at Onod, a little above its confluence with the 

} Pye afiks eared Peon a 
; a town of Spain, in Guipuscoa, 
3m. SE of San Sebastian, and 7 m. NE of Tolosa 
th Hee declivity of Mout Santa Barbara, near the 
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HERO (Nort and Sours), two islands in Lake 
' Champlain. The first, w is 18 m.“in le’ 7 
and 2 m. in breadth, forms a township annex 
Chittenden co., in Vermont, U.S. Area 6,272 acres. 
Pop. in 1840, 716. South H., belohging to the same 
co,, and separated from North H. by a narrow strait, 
is 10 m. long, and 5 m. broad, and produces good 
crops of wheat and other grain. A ferry connects 
the island with Colchester point, and a sand bar 
which is fordable on horseback, with Milton in Chit- 


co. Pop. 664. 
HEROLDSBERG, a village of Bavaria, 6 m.| d 


ESE of Erlangen. Pop. 360 
. HERON, a commune and vill of Belgium, in 

the prov. of Liege, cant. of Couthain, 8 m. WNW of 

Huy. Pop. 1,028. 

i HERON, ISLES, a small group in the gulf of 
Mexico, a little S of the entrance to the bay of Mo- 
bile, in'N lat. 30° 12... The channel between them 
i ~ main has only 4 ft. water, and is nearly 6 
m. in 

HERO (Laxe), a sheet of water, 15 m. in length, 
between Island. lake and Woody lake, in the course 
of the Missinippi, or Churchill river, in North Ame- 

» rica, in N lat. 55°25’. 

HERPF, a river of Germany, in Saxony, which 
rises in the co. of Henneberg, and fails into the 
Werra, 2 m. N of Meiningen. 

HERQUEGRES, a commune of Belgium, in the 
aah of Hainault, cant. of Frasnes-lez-Buissenal. 


‘ HERRADON (Et), a town of Spain, in the prov. 

and 10 m. SE of Avila, on the L bank of the Gasna- 
tas. Pop. 400.—Also a castle and small in the 
_ proy. of Grenada, 16 m. W of Motril, and 20 m. E 
of Velez-Malaga. A fleet of galleys, under the com- 
mand of Juan de Mendoga, was lost here in 1562. 

HERRADURA, a port of Chili, in S lat. 29° 58’ 
40”, W long. 71° 25’ 45”. 

HERRADURA- DE-CARRISAL, a port of Chili, 

in S lat. 28° 05’ 45”, W long. 71° 15° 45”. 
HERRADURA (Porxrs-pE-LA), a cape on the 
mein y of Costa-Rica, at the SE extremity of Salinas 
, in N lat. 9° 36’. 

RRAMELLURL, a town of Spain, in the prov. 
of Burgos, 7 m. NW of a ak 
zada, near the Tiron. Pop. 1,188. 

HERRENALB, a village of Wartemberg, in the 
>= ye eg ree: at 18 m. S of Carlsguhe. 

NBERG, a small town of Wurtemberg, 

] M4 m. SSE of Stutigard, and 24 m. NE of Freuden- 


stadt. 2,106. 
GEN,‘ a town of Hesse-Cas- 
Schmalkal- 


o- 


‘ 

HERRIEDEN, a town of Bavaria, on the I. bank 
°THHERREN, a'village of Spain, in the prov. and 3 
a vi oO n, in the proy. 80 

m. NW of Palencia,” Pop. oon, i 
HERRINGFLEET, a Soaiala in Suffolk, 6m. NW 
of Lowestoft. Area 1,720 acres. Pop. in 1851, 179. 
HERRINGSWELL, a parfth in Suffolk, 4 m. "SSE 
— grea Area 2,540 acres. Pop,in 1851, 


ae IRRRINGTON (East and Wzst), two townships 
in the p. of Houghton-le-Spring, 4 m. SW ef Sun- 
erland.. Area of East H. 1,002 acres. 0 Pop. in 
1851, 250. Area of West H. 969 acres. Pop. 343. 

HERRLISHEIM, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of Haut-Rhin, cant. of Wintzenheim, 4 m. 8 of 
Colmar, on the Lauch. Pop. 1,214.—Also a com. in 
the dep. of Bas-Rhin, cant. of Bischwiller, on the r. 
100 of the Zorn, 11 m. NE of Strasburg. Pop. 
2. 

HERRMANNSERFEN, a village of Bohemia, in 
the circle of Bidschow, 27 m. N of Koniggratz. 

HERRN AH, a town of Lower Austria, or suburb 
rather of Vienna, 14 m. N of Vienna, on the Alser. 
Pop. 2,950. There is here a seminary, founded in 
1775, for the education of the danghters of officers. 

HERRNHUT, a small town of Saxony, in Upper 
Lusatia, 6 m. Sof Lobau, founded by Count Zinder- 
dorf in 1722, for the use of the Moravian brethren. 
It is a modern-looking town, composed of white 
houses built in streets crossing at right angles. “ All 
is extremely neat, clean, and profoundly quiet.” 
[Howitt.} Pop. 1,100. Cotton and linen’ stufis, 
stockings, sealing- wax, hats, coloured paper, rib- 
bons, and utensils of copper, brass, aud steel, are 
manufactured here. 

HERRNKRETSCHEN, a romantic village of Bo- 
hemia, on the Elbe, 10 m. 'SE of Konigstein in Sax- 
ony. Pop. 500. This place stands on the Saxon 
frontier, and carries on a great traffic in wood, It 
belongs to the prince of Clary, and is inhabited by 
foresters, sawyers, and a few farming-agents of the 
proprietor. 

HERRNSBAUMGARTEN, a town of Lower Aus- 
tria, in the circle of Korneuburg, on the f#rotbach. 


a. 7583. : 
RRY, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
Cher, cant. of Sancergues. Pop. 2,124. 

HERSBRUCK, a small town of Bavaria, in the 
circle of seg team tome on enn 15 m. E 
of fakes  Chiog 1,500. 

(Mount), a magnificent mountain 
on nace coast of Victoria Land, in § lat. 72° 044, ow 
long. 170° 08’, terminating to seaward in Cape 

RSEAUX, a commune of Belgium, in_ 
Flanders, cant. of Courtrai. Pop. 2,188. ; 

HERSELT, a town and commune of Belgium, in 

the prov. and 24 m. ESE of Antwerp, in the cant of 


he | son, and slags propo Pre enlimen cea 
in the circle in 1840 amounted to 
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HER RD, a county in North Carolina,*U. 8., Ms 
situated towards the NE part of the state, and wa- 
tered by branches of Chowan river.’ Area 356 sq. 

m. The cap. is Winton. Pop. 7,484.—Also the 
cap. of Perguimah’s co., in North Carolina, 50 m. 8 
by W of Norfolk. ais =e 

HERTFORDSHIRE, or Herrs, @m inland a . 
of England, bounded by Cambridgeshire on the N; f 
by Essex on the NE, B, and SE; by Middlesex on 
the 8; by Buckinghamshire on the SW and W; and 
by Bedfordshire on the NW. It, is separated from 
Hoses, on the E and SE, by the rivers Stort and ; 
Lea. Its form is. very irregular. It lies NE and er 
SW;; and a’small part of the co. belonging to Cashio 
hundred is isolated in Buckinghamshire; on the 
other hand, similar parts of Bucks and Bedfordshire 
are isolated in Dacorum and Hitchin hundreds, 
Herts. Its greatest length, from NE to SW, is about 
85 m.; its greatest breadth, from NW to SE, about 
27 m. Its circuit is between 180 and 140 m.; and 
its area has been variously estimated at 528 and 630 
sq. m.; and in the population and other returns for 
1831, at 400,370 acres. The general appearance of 
H. is extremely pleasant, especially as seen from 
eminences or from the high roads, thongh its emi- 
nences are not sufficiently elevated, nor its vales 
sufficiently depressed and broken, to afford the deci- 
sive character of seniors, or romantic beauty. 
The N vart is the most hilly. A range of high 
grouna stretches out from the neighbourhood of 
King’s Langley, towards Berkhampstead and Tring, 
which in many parts commands a great extent of 
country. Most of the country is enclosed; and the 
enclosures being principally live hedges, intermixed 
ae flourishing timber, have a verdant and pleasing 
effect. , 

Rivers.] The principal rivers are the Lea and its 
affluents, the Stort, the Rib, the Quin, the Beane, 
the Mimram, and the Ash; and the Colne, with its 
affluents, the Ver or Meuse, the Gade, and the Chess. 
The Lea rises near Luton in Bedfordshire, and 
entering the county at Hide Mill, proceeds at first in 
a SE direction, and then NE, flowing past Hertford 
and Ware. Changing its course to the S after its 
conflux with the Stort, it finally quits the county 
near Waltham abbey. This river is navigable to 
Ware and Hertford. The Stort enters this coun 
from Essex, a little to the N of Bishop-Stortfo 
and divides the er from Essex to its junction 
with the Lea. The Rib has its rise near Cornybury, 
above Buntingford, past which it flows, and proceed 
ing in a SE direction falls into the Lea een 
Hertford and Ware. The Beane rises near Cromer, 
and taking a S course, Hows Watton, and joins 
the Lea at Hertford. The Mi or Moran runs_ 
past Welwyn, and flows on in a meandering course 
till it falls into the Lea at Hertford. The e is 
formed by the union of several small streams, one of — }. 
which rises in Middlesex ; ing on to Watford, it 
passes that town on the SE; then turning SW, » : 


. 
branch of trade carried on in the town. There are 
also tanneries, dye-works, and soap-works; and 5 
fairs are held here in the course of the year. 

HERSIN-COUPIGNY, a commune of France, in 
“ dep. of Pas-de-Calais, cant. of Houdain. Pop, 
1,126. i . 

"HERSTAL, or Heifstat, a town of Belgium, in 
the prove and 3} m. NE of Liege, on the Maese, 
Pop. 6,032, From the abundance pf coal and iron 
in the vicinity, it has considerable manufactures of 
hardwate. 

HERSWETN, a small town of the Prussian states, 
in the grand duchy of the Lower Rhine, 31 m. E by 
N of Treves. 

HERTALN, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
i of Hainault, cant. of Tournay. Pop. 261. 

HERTFORD, an ancient borough and market- 

} town, the cap. of the co. of Hertford, situated on the 
viver Lea, 21 m. N of London, and 5 m. NW of Brox- 
burn, a station on the North-eastern railway, with 
which it is connected by a branch-line. Pop. of the 
old borough in 1801, 3,360; in 1831, 4,028; of thenew 

borough, as recently enlarged by act of parl., in 1821, 

4,235; in 1831, 5,247; in 1851, 6,605. It lies shel- 

tered in the valley of the Lea, and consists of several 

neat and clean streets, built with aay y wader 

Among the principal buildings are Ali Saints’ and 

St. Andrew’s churches, the East India company’s 

preparatory school, Christ’s hospital, the county-jail 

and honse-of-correction, and thé town-hall, sessions- 
house, and market-house.—The, East India com- 
pany’s school, reparatory to the course of instruc- 
» tion at ¢heir collage at Haileybury, is a large brick 
building. ‘Tee college itself was established here in 
1806, and originally occupied this edifice, till it was 
removed to Haileybury, about 24 m. distant. The 
object of these institutions is to give a suitable edu- 
cation for youths about to be appointed to any post 
in the civit, dgpartment of the company’s establish- 
ment in India; as the seminary at Addiscombe in 
Hampshire is intended to do in relation to the mili- 
tary department. The buildings at Haileybury were 
erected dt an expense of £70,000. ‘Besides residences 
for the principal, and several professors, they contain 
accommodation for upwards of 100 students. The 
students, who must enter between the ages of 16 and 
20, are classed in 4 successive terms of 6 months 
each. Every student ,pays £105 per ann., and costs 
the aay, al in addition £117, before he is ready to 
sail Yor India.—Christ’s hospital is partly an inde- 
pendent institution, and partly a preparatory semi- 
nary for the splendid royal institution of the same 
name in Newgate-street, London. Upon an average 
of 14 years to 1834, the income of the borough was 
£550. HH, returns 2 members to parliament. The 
number of electors registered in 1837 was 619; in 

1848, 611. H. is one of the polling-places, and the 

ers place of eee 4 for the co, members,— 

here is no manufacture ih H.; bat nimerous mills 
are situated on the rivers Lea and Mimram, through 
which a good deal of business is done in malting and 
mealing, Its commerce has hitherto chiefly de- 
pended on she navigation of the Lea. The most im- 
articles of trade, besides malt and flour, are 
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about 1} m, beyond Rickmansworth it this 
vast ia the orale of Rodandacs tak Sotine 
rises on confines o 

SE, passes Redburn and Redburn-bury, unites 
with the Colne, which is but a very 

stream till thus by the waters of the 
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and if? 1767 application was made to Smeaton, the celebrated | mansworth, Sarrat, King’s Langle}; Abbot's Lang- | 
Fee eet sie ie Upwards of L11 te abovecceioeer | ey) Flaunden, Bovin S wattre and Allenton, | 
to near the confluence of the Stort with the Lea, E of Hoddesdon; | 2re Numerous orch . On the best soils nearest to 


vegetables are forced for market. In the poorer 
soils throughout the county, there are numerous 
small woods and coppices interspersed with cultivated 
fields; but these have latterly been much éncroached 
on by the pringipal objects of H. husbandry. The 
wood-lands contain timber, chiefly consisting of oak, 
beech, and elm.—Live produce is not an object of 
marked regard in H. ‘Thege are no pecuiiar breeds 
of cattle. The sorts kept on farms are principally 
the Suffolk, Hereford, Devon, &c., breeds. The 
sheep are mostly ewes of the South-down and Wilt- | 


































m. in length was from Oldford, near Temple-milis, to the 
Regent's canal, at nal-green. By these numerous cuts the 
sinuosities of the old river are avoided, and an éasy navigation 
for barges from the Thames to Hertford has thus been effected. 
length of the whole line, along the canals and the rivers, is 
26 m. The Grand Junction canal enters this co. N of Tring, 
it is joined by the Wendover cut, a navigable feeder, and 
to Aylesbury. Here its elevation above the level 
of the Thames is 402 ft. Running along the valley of the Quin, 
Berkhampstead, and SW of Hemel-Hempstead to Wattord, 
the valley of the Gade, a branch of the canal communicates 
with the latter town, The main trunk continues SW along the 
soy heady Colne, to Rickmansworth, and thence passes into 
jesex. 
The Carlisle and Glasgow, or high North road, enters this co. 
from Whetstone to Chipping-Barnet, whence it crosses a narrow 
of Essex to Little-heath, and then proceeds N by Hatfield, 
elwyn, Stevenage, and Baldock, into fordshire. The road 
to Liverpool branches from this road near Chipping-Barnet, and 
runs, along the line of Watling-street, through St, Alban’s to 
Dunstable. The highway returns for 1839 show an expenditure 
of £11,862 on 1,475 m. of road in this co. 
}] The Northern and Eastern, or London and Cam- 
way, enters this co. near Waltham-cross, and ranning 
in the line of the Lea river navigation by Broxburn aud 
og Rete a enters Essex and Middlesex. The 
Broxburn and Hertford railway runs from the North-Eastern 
line at Broxburn to Hertford. The London and Birmingham 
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railway, open th t, runs through the SW quarter of Herts 
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London, cabbage, potatoes, pease, and other culinary 


shire kinds, or a breed een the Coteswold and 
Leicester. ‘The horses preferred for farm-work are 
the Suffolk punches and a few Lincolns. ‘ 


z 


Climate.| The climate is considered to be mild 
and healthy; but it does not differ materially from 
that of other cos. equally southern. 

Manufactures, trade, &c.] ‘There are few manu- 
factures in this co.; but silk and cotton goods are 
manufactured in the vicinity of St. Alban’s, Rick- 
mansworth, and Watford. The total number of  ! 
hands employed in silk mills within the co. in 1847 | 
was 912. Straw-plait has latterly been the principal 
employment of the labouring females in most parts 
of the county. Black lace-used to be made to some 
extent about Berkhampstead; but the business has 
declined, and straw-plait is the chief manufacture 
there also. “Malting is carried on\to a great extent 
at Hitchin, Royston, Baldeck, and Were; and there ” 
are several large paper-mills. 

Divisions and Statistics.]* This co. is divided into 
8 hundreds, viz.: , 


nearly in the line of the Grand Junction canal; and has stations 
at Watford, Berkhampstead, and Tring. 

Subsoil, soil, §c.] ‘Vhe basis of almost the whole 
co. is chalk intermixed with silex. Most of the val- 
leys are deep enough to expose some of it, and in 
the on a For trict, near Bedfordshire, it rises 
to the surface in hills of considerable elevation. The 


whole.co. is comprehended in the London chalk- Name. Pop. in 1831, 1841. 1851. 
basin.—The soil may be divided into chalk, clay, and Braughing, . . 17,827 19,146 20,348 
vel, according to the prevalence of each ingre- Broadwater, . . 17,043 17,126 18,800 
ient; and the mixture forms loams of various qua- —— A a py ped aes 
lities. Arthur Young, who estimates the area of the Mawitettin, ae aT 9:995 9888 
co. at 302,088 acres, states the following as the pro- Hi 19,217 15,404 15,447 


| 
ertford, | 1. | 
portions of these soils: Hitchin and Pirton, 10,711 11,972 13,405 | 





contain 1 county-town, Hertford; 2 boroughs, Hert- 
ford and St. Alban’s; and 19 market-towns, the prin- | 
cipal of which are: Baldock, Barnet, Berkhampstead, | 


“TRS 7,143 8047 5 8.552 
Chalk, . > ° 46,720 acres, Hertford borough, 5,450 6.605 
Clay = 80,240 St. Alban’s do., 6.497 7,000 
Rich loam, M : 5d 20 143,341 157,207 167,298 | 
ri htt RL em These hundreds are divided into 184 parishes, which | 


Total, . 302,080 
The prevailing soils thus appear to be loam and 
clay. The most uctive of the sandy loams are 
found on the W side of the river Lea, extending in 
a line of between 2 and 3 min breadth, through the 
hes of Cheshunt, Wormley, Broxburn, and Hod- 
and on the § to the hills about Amwell. 


Bishop’s - Stortford, Hatfield, Hemel - Hempstead, 
Hertford, Hitchin, Hoddesdon, Royston, Tring, Ware, 
and Watford. Houses in 1831, 26,549; in 1841,30,155 ; 
in 1851, 83,954. Pop. in 1801, 101,892; in 1831, 
147,575, consisting of 29,250 families, of whom 18,268 
were chiefly employed in agriculture, 8,552 in trade, 
manufactures, and handicraft, and 7,430 otherwise 
occupied; in 1841, 162,894; in 1851, 167,298. The 
annual value of real property assessed to income tax 
219,709" whereof £45895 were on lands, and 
y wi were on an 
£340,267 on houses.—H. was ems inf come of | 
ino) 


of manure from the capital. 
1, At an early paslod | in the agricultural 
of England, this co. was superior to most 
in its husbandry; but it has not-lately made 
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are cultivated to a extent; | cently. been 
ipal part of the land is under tillage for alm onig et ppocmy Oe icrmiggh re ighig yy a 
Fare and oats. Wheathempsted, on the | November, 1838, was 65; income, £9,036; in 1848, | 
avd it OC tiie secs oerphoned ta] tae Si kat Sumibas at Neapsibors, eae 
were in was 5; numb 13, 2,595 ; % 
Stapleford-Abbott in 1835, ne 
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the expenditufe was £58,638; in 1839, £53,800; in 
1847, £64,589, being at the rate of 1s. 84d, in the 
pound on the annual value of property rated to poor- 
rates, pe ; 

Franchise and government.) This co. returns 3 
members to parliamegt, who are polled for at Hert- 
ford, Stevenage, Buntingford, Bishop’s- Stortford, 
Hoddesfion, Hatfield, and Hemel-Hempstead, the 
principal place of election being a Hertford. The 
number of electors registered for the county in 1837, 
was 59245; in 1848, 5,430. Besides the co, mem- 
bers, 4 *borough members are returned, 2 each for 
Hertford and St. Alban’s. H. is comprehended in 
the home circuit. The assizes and quarter-sessions 
are held at Hertford.—It appears that in a list of 11 
agricultural counties, including all the surrounding 
district except Middlesex and Essex, H. ranks high- 
est in crime, being 1°34, while the average is 1-07. 
The total number of offenders committed for trial or 
bailed within the co. in 1847 was 291, of whom 216 
were convicted. 

History.) H., witl®the adjoining counties of Bedford and 
Buckingham, previous to the Roman invasion, was’ chiefly at 
sessed by the Cassii or Catieuchlani. After the complete subju- 
gation of the southern parts of Britain, H. was included in the 
district named Flavia Cesariensis; but on the conquest and divi- 
sion of the island re the Saxons, subsequent toghe Roman de- 
parture, it became divided between the East Saxon and Mercian 
kingdoms; though by far the greater part was included in the 
latter. Edward the Elder, son of Alfred, built the castle of Hert- 
ford. After the general rising of the peasantry under Wat Tyler 
and Jack Straw, many of the ringleaders were executed at St 
Alban’s, where the king, with a guard of 1,000 men, attended. 
In the war of the Roses, two sanguinart battles were fought at 
St. Alban’s, between the houses of York and Lancaster. In the 
parliam€ntary war, this co. was the scene of one of Cromwell's 
earliest exploit® who, when he was yet only captain of his own 
troop of horse, seized the high-sheriff when he was on his way 
to St. Alban’s, to denounce the parliamentary men as traitors. 


HERTINGFORDBURY, a parish in Hertford- 
shire, 2m. WSW of Hertford. Area 2,586 acres. 
nd 753; in 1851, 752. 
RTKGOUCZE, a village of Austria, in Military 
Slavonia, comitat of Peterwardein, to the N of Klenak. 
HERTOGENSBUCH. See Bots-ie-Dvc. 
HERTRE, a hamlet of France, in the dep. of the 
Orne, cant. and 2m. W of Alengon. It is"noted for 
a specie® of crystal found in the environs, called 
Alencon diamonds. 
HERTS, See Hertrorpsnree. 
HERTSBERGHE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
proy. of Hast Flanders, dep. of Oosteamp. Pop. 510. 
HERTSWEGEN, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Brabant, dep. of Duysbourg. Pop. 140. 
HERTSMONCEAUX, a parish in Sussex, 3 m. 
E of Hailsham. Area 5,039 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
1,838; in 1851, 1,292. F 
HERTSEK. See Hertzecovine. n 
HERTZO, an island of the gulf of Bothnia, near 
the coast of Sweden, in the laen of Pitea, E of Lulea, 
in N lat. 65° 35’. It is about 12 m, in length, and 6 
m. at its test breadth? ® 
HERVAL, a parish of Brazil, in the prov. of Stto- 
Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, in, the mountain-range of the 
same name, and near the Rio Jaquarto. The Serra-H. 
gives rise {p several streams which flow into the lake 
ee q 
AS, a town of in, in Estremadura, in 
the prov. and 63 m. NE ot Onccree and 
Jarahdilla. Pop. 2,600. It has a parish-church, an 
hospital, a custom-house, and 
some manufactories of common cloth. 
‘a department, commun, 
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woollen fgbrics, shoes, and hosiery, and possesses an 
active transit-trade with Germany. 

HERVE’ (Saint), a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Céteg-du-Nord, cant. of Uzel, 9 m. NNW 
of Loudeac. Pop. 1,301. a 

HERVEY BAY, an extensive indentation of the 
coast of E. Australia, enclosed on the E by a long.and 
narrow island named Great Sandy island, terminat- 
ing on the N by a cape of the same name, in 
25°, and E long. 158°. .The depth of its embrasure 
is about 45 m., and the Breadth of its entrance, which 
opens to the N, nearly the same. 

HERVEY ISLANDS. See Harvey Isranps. 

HERVIAS, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, im 
the prov. of Logrono, partido and 7 m. SW of Santo- 
Domingo-de-la-Calz Pop. 426. 

HERWIG, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of East Flanders, dep. of Sainte-Marie-Hoorebeke. 
Pop. 177. 

ERWIGSDORF, a village of Prussia, in the 
prov, of Silesia, regency and 48 m. NW of Liegnitz, 
circle and 3m. WSW of Freystadt. Pop. 1,385.— 
Also a-village of Saxony, in the prov. of Upper Lu- 
satia, SE of Lobau. Pop. 958. 

HERWYNEN, a village of Holland, in the prov. 
of Gelderland, arrond. and 15 m. WSW of Thiel, 
cant. and 8 m. WSW of Geldermalsern, on the r. 
bank of the Waal. Pop. 1,834. 

HERXHEIM, or Herxenuerm, a village of Ba- 
varia, in the circle of the Pfalz, cant. and 6 m. SE 
of Landau. Pop. 3,557. An engagement took place 
here between the French and Austrians on the 17th 
June, 1793. 

HERY, or Arry, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Yonne, cant. and — E of Seignelay, 
and 9 m. NNE of Auxerre. Pop. 1,453. It con- 
tains the remains of an ancient Benedictine convent, 
noted for the national council held in it in 1015, 
which decreed the junction of the duchy of Bur- 
gundy with France. 

HERY-SUR UGINE, a village of Sardinia, in the 
div. of Savoy, prov. of Upper Savoy, mand. of Ugine, 
and 10 m. NNE of Conflans. Pop. 1,200. 

HERZBERG, a bailiwick and town of Hanover, 
in the landr. and 40 m. SSE of Hildesheim, and 21 
m. ENE of Gottingen, on the 1. bank of the Sleber, 
near the S*declivity of the Harz. Pop. 3,706. It 
has a €astie, which belonged to the electors of Bruns- 
wick, and a church; and an extensive ma- 
nufactory of arms, a ew ic granary, manufactories 
of linen and woollen fabrics, a spinning and a paper 
mill. Pop. of bail. 6,492.—Also a town of Prussia, 
in the-prov. of Saxorfy, regency and 63 m. ENE of 


Merseburg, circle and 12 m. SE of Schweinitz, on an ° 


island formed by an arm of the Elster. ie 3,720. 
It is walled round, and has a suburb, and 2 churches. 
Common cloth and pottery form the chief articles of 


| local manufacture. To the E of the last-named 


town is Old Herzberg, a vil containing 200 , 
habitants. The direct meainntead Dresden railed 
passes H., and has a station here 47 m. from Berlin, — 
and 23 m, from Dresden e , ie 
HERZEELE, a commune of. France, . the dep. 
of the Nord, cant. of Wormhoudt, 13*m. SE o#Dun- 
kirk, near the r. bank of the Yser. Pop. 1,805.— 
Also a di t and commune of 
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is abou 130 m.; its mean breadth 60 m. <Jts super- 
ficial area may be taken at 7,000 sq. m? On the 
“NW it is bounded by the sanj. of Bagnalouka; on 
the N and NE by that of Trawnik, from which it is 
separated by the Dinaric Alps; on'the E it has the 
sanj. of Novibazar, from which it is likewise sepa- 
rated by the Diftaric Alps; on the SE it skirts the 
Montenegro territory, and on the SW and W, the 
frontiers of Dalmatia, through which it throws out a 
narrow projection to the Adriatic coast, re 
in the point of Kleck. The*entire country is crosse 

by ramifications of the Dinaric chain. The only 
extensive plaius are those of Gabela and Grahovo, 
on the frontiers of Montenegro. The general de- 
clination of the surface is towards the SW, to the 
Adriatic; and nearly all its streams are carried into 
that sea by means of the Narenta, which receives on 
the r. the Dretsnitza, the Josinitza, and the Trebi- 









600 houses. A considerable trade is carried on by 
the inhabitants with the surrounding countries.—The 
canal of H, extends from the capital to the Amu, 
and forms one of the numerous drains by which the 
country to the $8 of the sea of Aral is intersected,’ 

HESDIN, « canton, commune, and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Pas-de-Calais, arrond. of Montreuil- 
sur-Mer. The cant. comprises 23 com. Pop, in 1831, 
14,087; in 1841,,14,606.. The town is 15 m. SE of 
Montreuil, and $5 m, WNW of Arras, in a marshy 
and insalubrious valley, on the Canche, a little above 
the confluence of that river with the Ternoise?, Pop. in 
1841, 3,790. It is surrounded by walls, with bastions 
and considerable outworks ; and the Canche, by which 
it is intersected, maintains a constant supply of water 
in the ditches. It has a town-hall, a church, and a 
house-of-detention; and possesses manufactories of 
hosiery, soap, oil, earthenware, bricks, tiles, and lea- 
ther, several breweries, and extensive bleacheries. 
Fairs for cattle, horses, and local produce, are held 
here 4 times a-year.—This town was founded in 1554, 
by Charles V., on the site of the village of Menil, 3 
m. from Hesdin-le-Vieux. It was removed to its 
present situation by Louis XTII., in 1639, and in 
1659 was united by the treaty of the Pyrenees to 
France. The valley of the C. is highly productive in 
hemp and flax. 

HESDIN-LE-VIEUX, a village of France, in the 
dep. of the Pas-de-Calais, cant. of Parcq, 12 m. W 
of St. Pol, and 8 m. ESE of Hesdin, on the r. bank 
of the Canche. This was formerly a place of con- 
siderable strength, and was the scene oF frequent en- 
gagements during the wars of Charles V. ana Fran- 
cis I. It was destroyed in 1555 by Failibert-Em- 
manuel, duke of Savoy. 

HESHBON, or Huspax, a tent village of Syria, 
in the . and 105 m. SSW of Damascus, and 51 
m. ENE of Jerusalem. ‘ 

HESKEN, or Hisken, a township in the p. of 
Eccleston, Lancashire, 2 m.N of Prescot. Area 1,235 
acres. Pop, in 1831, 324; in 1851, 359. 

HESKET-1-rnx-FOREST, a ory in Cam- 
berland9 m. NNW of Penrith, of the Eden. 
Area 14,961 acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,107; in 1851, 
2,051. It comprises the townships of Nether and 
Upper H., 74 m. SSE of Carlisle. Pop. 806. 

WESKE -NEW MARKET, a small market-town 
in the p. of Calbeck, Cumberland, 9 m. SE of Wig- 
ton, on the Caldew. Brae ° 

HESLERTON, a parish in the E. R. of Yorkshire, 
8 m. ENE of New Malton, on the York and Scar- 
borough railway. Area 6,170 acres. Pop. in 1851, 
618. It includes the townships of East and West H. 

HESLERTON (Eaer), a township in the p, of 
Heslerton, E. R, of Yorkshire, 3 mn, SSE of Yeadi e 
ham, S ofthe Derwent. Area 3,990 acres. Pop, 267. 

HESLERTON (West), a township in the p. of 
Heslerton, E. . of Yorkshire, 1} m. SW of East H, 
Area 2,180 acres. a in 1881, 299; in 1851, 881. 

HESLETON-COLD, a township in the p. of 
tonele-Dale, co. of Durham, 6} m. N of Hesletou- 
Monk. Area 1,081 acres. Pop. in 1851, 117, 

HESLETON-MONK, a sh and township in 
the co, of Durham, 13 m. N of Stockton-u ‘ees, 
on a small stream which flows into the North sea. 
Area of p., 7,180 acres. Pop. in 1851, 2,709. Area 
of 2,987 acres: Pop. in 1851, 1,495, 
_ HESLEY-HURST, a township in the ep. of Roth- 
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Bouhna, and the Croupa. The chief towns are 
Mostar, which is the cap., Stolacz, Trebigno, Ni- 
kitsch, and Poscitel. 
RZMAN-MIESTECTZ. See Hermanstanr. 
HERZNACH (Oser and Unter), two contiguous 
vi in Switzerland, in the cant. of Argau, 8 of 
i United pop. 766. 
HERZOGAD, a village of Bavuria, in the circle 
of the Upper Pfalz, presidial and 2 m. SSE of Wald- 
munchen, and 39 m. NE of Ratisbon. Pop. 220. 
Tt has 2 churches and an alms-house, and possesses 
a brewery and 2 large glass-houses. 
H ENAURACH, a town of Bavaria, in the 
circle of Middle Franconia, 14 m. NW of Nurnberg, 
and 26m. NE of Anspach, on the 1. bank of the Au- 
rach. Pop. 1,827. It has a castle and a church, and 
possesses several manufactories of woollen fabrics, a 
cotton spinning-mill, and a considerable trade in 
cattle and fish. 
HERZOGENBUCHSEE, a parish and village of 
Switzerland, in the cant. of Berne, bail. and 5 m. SE 
of Wangen, and 8 m. ESE of Soleure. Pop. (Prot.) 
6,000. It has a government corn-magazine, and sev- 
eral stots cates markets, 
HERZOG. SURG, a market-town of Austria, 
in the prov. of Lower Austria, in the upper circle of 
the Wienerwalde, 8 m. NNE of St. Polten, in a 
marshy plain on the r. bank of the Tyasen. Pop. 
1,280. It issurrounded by a wall and ditch, and has 
an old castle, and an Augustine convent founded in 
1244, and containing an extensive library. This 
town is the ancient Daccn dry: 
i? ENRATH, or Rope-vz-Dvoe, a —_ bp 
Prussia, in the proy. of the Rhine, regency and circle 
SAAS Toe Achiny on the Worno, all the Bel- 
gian frontier. Pop. 466. It was formerly fortified, 

nd has the ruins of an ancient castle, and 2 Catho- 
In the environs are extensive coal- 
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C iy toward the & is hill 
rau ated the Posie 
ng on the ls cohecst 4 
s eae tate ol which it is connected by 
in 1840, 999 
ERILL, & parish in Wilts, 34 m. 8 of 
on the Willey. Area 1, 420 acres. Pop. 
‘in 1851, 122, 
a in the p. of Leigh, Wor- 


a in bivtersbes 83 
the 'Tone,.and a the 


‘of Washington’ co., in 
Ke ‘op. in 1840, 30. 
RTON, or aa eles a parish in 
“NNE of Calne. Area 4,182 acres, 
31, 651; in 1851, 828. 
AND-MOOR, a ‘township in 
: , Worcestershire, 3 m, NNE of od ted 
Neof'the’ Avon. “Area 1,940 acres, Pop. in 1831, 


te in 1851, 372. 
(ORTON, or iccavntod?'h rish in 


‘Warwickshire, 24 m. SE of Rugby, ona branch of 
the Avon, and intersected ‘Birmingham and 
jeer sgh Doe the canal. Area 3,150 

4 in 1831, 873; in 1851, 1,049. 
a river of British North America, 
eae ere nuns Tae hens 


fe 


, | The tii 
atm 


re5h. 291 ates f 
oe Pinder a comme of pe ie ithe see 
ate HN eren. 
TTRHAUSEN, a vi 
wae in the prov. of ie a , 
on the 1. bank of the Weser, 10 m.1 
sen, and 2 m. NNW of Munden. ‘op. 102. ‘In 

aa vicinity of this v | is eee lass-work. 

HILLARY (Sarr), a 1 
A tigt of P ce. It includes the town of 

zion. Area 3,657 acres. Houses 609, Pop. ie 
1,999; in 1831, 3,121; in 1851, 3,021. Seah the 
examples of brecciated lodes, observed during the 
Ordnance geological survey, were noticed, in this 
district, fragments of slate cemented by oxide of tin 
and yellow gopper-ore, at Wheal-Fortune, near Ma- 
razion, and angular portions of slate joined by oxide 
of tin at Perranuthno downs, near St. H. Between 
the sea in Mounts bay, and the tidal water in the 
Heyl river, the land is of ver hom rings height, pro- 
bably not above 100 ft. -Fortune, ac- 
cording to the anpesrimstire hight ed | during 
the survey, it is only 90 ft. Even at St. H.,‘on the 
high ground soparncey the Heyl rivéf, near Tre- 
gember, from the sea in Mounts bay, the elevation 
was found to be only 190 ft.: the Marazion mines — 
148 ft., and Penberthy cross, near St. H., also 148 
ft. The Heyl and its tributary-stream, from Ger- 
moe, nearly cut this with the Lard’s-end po ig 
land, across from the Bristol to the 
In the year 1800, there were 4 oeea tind Tt in ‘St 
H., but none of them were pane es most oe 
ductive in Cornwall. ‘The 
ae Rsactan vay oe sol a ee Gomme 

ee, ending Si “du ie 1 

ape toa von, yal £9,729 9s.; fro a 
Fortune, &e., mained 8,143 ta rae i 
black oa sold 





LEST 
of Laaland, oe . SW of oon 
~ HILLIAR, a “township. or Knox’ cod tu the ‘state 
of Ohio. Pop. in 1840, o12,, It. contains the vil- 


lage of Centrebur, 
“i e Canada, i in Prince 


ILLIER, a townshi 
Edward district, compr area of 80,717 acres, 


g 
of which 16,460 are under cultivation, bounded, on 
the S and W by Lake Ontario, and watered by seve- 
which flow into the bays by Which the W 
ship is indented, 
or, Hetuier (Pornt), a headland of 
alia, on the S side of the peninsula which 


de of William. bay, i in § lat. 35° 4’, B 


(La) a village of France, in the dep. 
serearae and s aoe of Samatan, 4 m, 


4 et a in Middlesex, 1m. SE 
: mane 2, DDN 8 os by the Great Western rail- 
Ww 


Age? 


hie the Grand Junction canal. Area 4,720 
1881, 6,885; in 1851, 9,558. 


ae n Norfolk, 6} m. SE of 


ith Se Aes pr 1G. roy wk oe i 


9 acres. aie a Nee ott 
i a pier tom of France, in the de 

niet cant, and 4 m, E of Saint-! 

ay) 

CK POINT, a headland of NE. Rene 

i 2 e FE side of a small island, separated from the 

ii ae & narrow channel, and,to the N of 

Hi ‘ax POINT at. 18° 50’, E long. 146° 40’. 

POINT, & 8 headland of the state of Mary- | U. 


fae ald ag 
N lat. 38° 35’, 


ester, on the E side. 
arse the eoboucharss of the 
in hi at 


Eee ave ees 
of Richmond... Pop... 175.— 
Oraige a in the state of North Ca 
NW of Raleigh, on Eno river, a, branch. ae 
ver.—Also a village of Jasper co., oor 
eorgia, 28 m. NW of Milledgeville, 
—Also a village of Scott co. in the 
sippi, 48 m. KE. 
Pearl river. Also. a_vill 
state of Kentucky, 91 m.. 
—Also a town.o Hi 
75 m. SW of Columbus, near the : 
fork of Paint creek. Pop. 1,200.—Also 
Montgomery ¢o., in the a state of Illin 


Springfield, Pop. ii te Peo 

wick, on the W and § side of the Peticod! 
yey Lay poorer pNaebey an exte 

tion of the S coast, 

gulf of St. Lawrence. The depth a ° 

of its embrasure are about 15m. "the rit 

of the same name, the Gork, and the 

into this bay at gan town. | OF: 


mn Also ay on 
South Wales, to the S ‘of ulse: 
20° 53’ 40”, E long, 149° 0°15”... 
“HILLSBQRO GH Catan). 
Atlantic, near the E coast of Labra 
Maio, te Se in N lat. nent 154; j, W long. 61° 40 
ALE, a. pei ae of me 


serie ea eet 





ACH, town of Baden, in the circle of the 


Rhine, cant. of Sinsheim, 21 m. SSE of Hei- 
Cp mma Noe Seu Pk at an 


level. 1,366, 0 

. Tt has ~ a sa it heaee 
‘Fairs are held here 3 times a-year. 
. (Port), a bay of the 
20, in ‘the district of Suse, to the 
Now at the mouth of a small stream 
he ony eh AR 

hamlet in the p. of Wymering, i 
of Southampton, 8m. NNE of Ports- 


or TILrzen, a commune of 
. of the Bas-Rhin, cant. of Mare- 
EB of Schelestat. Pop. in 1841, 
beet-root is extensively manu- 


ere. 
HILSTON, a — in the E. R. of Yorkshire, 13 
(EB of ~Hull. Area 548 acres, 
‘in 1831, 43; in 18: 1, 50. 
LTENFIN' 


GEN, a of acts in the 
RRENGEN, * SSW of Augsb - Pop. 689. 


, a village o rte 


Mee or atin 


a district in the prov. -« 
m. WNW of Eindhoy 
Due. Pop. 2,500. : 

RSUM. a villag of Holland, in'the 
of N. ene a an ks) m. SE of tle 
and 5m. So! en. Pop. 3,500. W. 
bries and ts are extensively manufactured 

HILZINGEN, ay of Baden, in the ¢ 
the See, amt and 6 m. SKof Blumenfeld, amp m. 
NNE of Schaffhausen. Pop. (Cath.) 1,009. Tt has 
a castle. 

HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS, a 
rier running along the N frontiers of | 
separating it throughout its whole ex 
and Chinese Eee! Kibet having 
plains of Northern | whose greatest 
aboye sea-level does not. exceed 1,200 ft.; 
echur-of the asslent =e me ee 

maus of the an it ap) 

Greek form of the Sanscrit noun , 
‘snow,’ ‘cold,’ or eri a 





MOF 3 


é and. ad ateamel known 
ereatbaigas wlctped iateormberat ones V5 Jamnutri, 
Ae not, of course, any accurate idea of Manda-Devi, 

mi ig yen were equally in- | Dhawalagi, 
point; and, as to the moderns, ¢} -shang, 
seme ead Coat 





lofty mountains. Its angle 
15”, and it is elevated above it 11,062 ft.; the: 
12,000, ft. above the sea.—Wo. 20 is not more than 5 m. from 
temple of Gangutri, and is elevated 12,586 ft. above it. » Its 
of alt. from Gangutri must be enormous. Nos. 21, 22, and 2. 
are more than 10,000 ft. above the bed of the G: 

nf t y more than frouf6 to 8 m, distant, and surround the 

and Herbert, 21,612 from which it emerges.—Jo. 24 is given at 22,488 ays 


b Aisa oe iy 21,439 or 212 ft. less than the table from Hi 
n and Herbert, 21,412 
Do. Do, 21.389 


Do. Do. 21,379 
«Webb, . .¢ . 21311 
Hodgson and Herbert, 21,178 

a 21,155? 


wee eee 


eee 


the plains of F 
of elevation of 1° and 14°, the H. peaks 
grandeur, at mie in a a 

BO Vi a "i 
c hen thelr whole balk cased 





ps or clusters, and “not & 


Pi 


i 
i PASSES IN THE GREAT HIMALAYA. 


Pass tiene at the NE frontier of Khunawur, near the 
stone bridge, by Dr. Gerard, upwards of (B) . 

N.B. Gerard attained this elevation without cross- 

wi the*perpetual snow. This is undoubtedly the 

ny ers spot on the globe hitherto attained by man. 

It ee Oe aS ee ee 

side of Chimborazo. 
2 Point of elevation attained by Gerard, in 1818, on the 
mountain Pargiula, near —_ rpms by the 


: barom., 
{ ‘The same taken geom., in 1821, 
» 8 Pass into 'Tibet by peer crossed by webnsia) 
“4 Do. of Manerung, crossed by 

1821 (B) _ é ie 
4 + , brung, do. do. (B) 

ungtung, do. do. (B) 

ff 3 Do Shirang, from Shipke to Gortopai upwards of 
f Erie parce jeeall “ of snow.on it. —Gerard, 
"bin 


of the ipannevii.s 


‘ co 
auras determine the ‘mean height — 


Feet. 
20,000 


Gerard, in 1818 and ‘ 


y's = ner we, Milam. / 


1 
+o a liner and a Ile Wo the Bot 


crossed by Webb in 1816, (G) 

-La, from i trom Shite to G Gara, (B) 

13 3 Da 4 {Gianonpcreaned by in 1821, 1, (BY 
erossed by Webb 1818, (B) 3 
of Walch: to the W of rates 


fon the Jumna to the Ganges, 


Fraser in 1816, aud 


experienced in September 1 
the intensi of the cold as the p 
cunnee fatal consequences in 


Captain Gerard found the cold pane ; 
of 18,700 ft. when the therm. was pel 
freezing-point, during a calm; 
time was almost frozen ; 
Mr. fica 


a tem: mp of 4 
in an article in 

Journal, says, af sags 
verse the mountains between the 

the plains are for the most. part lit 
gigantic ravines, at the bottom 

river each contains, in a pie 

which at intervals onl 


tracing up the courses of the Is si n $7 
100 | ally gerive within 10 miles in a irect, ; 
snowy peaks, without esta cl 3 mo: 


or B.0G0 ft. In proceedin; proceeding erwaees 
where we cross the line on w’ Pepa | 


situated the ascent very rapidl 

few miles carries the Ps ca, tel sta ay on 
9,000 or 10,000 ft.; thus 

increase of height of the 

not confinéd to the 


elevation of the wh: 
N from the line of 





oy ; 
tle 


#4 


Hin 


sf Gaby Hau 
i fe th 


Ess 2; 


PEEEr 


mE 


aatel 





Peaks an aparters on the coe arte "oje 
“promontories ¢ ocean, partake 
! of into wh 

on tem ke caheanadle te an er, 
ea yh , se) hb eg % ¢ 

wn of the archduchy of Austria, 

rele of the Lower Wienerwalde,, 
enna, near the confluence of the 
with the Triesting-bach. — Ded 1,230, 
1, and linen are manufactured here, — 
° 


: rmingham «nd Gloucester railway. 
2,040 acres. Pop. in 1881, 478; in 1851, 402. 
RIMBLLATAURLEE t Ip 


: ,;@ military post of theisland 
of Ceylon, in the district of Ouva, situated on the 
tunmmit of a Bleak hill, 4,000 Rts above sea-level, to 

the SW unt Namn uly-Kandy, and 42 m. 

A * 3 " 

age Of France, i 

of Pont-l’Ey 





rat of Friesland, capital | of Ja 

and 14 m, SW of: fenctone ly rah tm, | ranges of romantic 
.on the Zuyder-Zee.. 1,207. | all. ggzed domains of the 
por mare navigation, form the chief | —the countries of Nepal, Butan, I 


As- 
al empl ‘sam,—together with Siam, Ava, and Arracan, and 
WANGEN, a. “village of Bates Ps the | the bordering states as far as the China of the Hin- 
See, N of Stokach. Po dus,—the island of Ceylon, and the whole Western 

; axe parish in “gamelk. 14 14 ‘m, NE of nsula... The name itself i paean 
ni ii 1,458 acres. Pop. in see sami the river Indus, w 


the W extre of this region. U; seas 
“im the N. R. of York- lation. of India beyoi Soicies 
, on the coast of the | comprised the ‘eosgpaeanare yt lying 
” Pop. in 1851, 1,947. na the bay of Bengal and the Chinese sea. In 
_in the prov. of | the early ar the 15th cent. we find India ‘made 
to com d nearly the same jon of the globe ~ 
as that on which we so vaguely: aie the spells. 
tion of Bust Indies, the ‘alate of the Indian archi- 
een being included ys 
modern name Hindostan, or : Hindiist han, a 
Persian appellation; and if, as sonte regard it, com- 
posed of the words jindu, * black’ or * swarthy,’ and 
stahn, ‘a place.’ signifies ‘the bla¢k or swarthy 
country.” Fmt a to other philologists,; the term 
| Sindh signifying. n ne nee ey n language 
the ocean,’ was originally given to t zy nt river 
of India; whence the Persians called the count 
to ath from them by that. river Sind’ hist’ 
“a arsenic i. bite ‘the Sindian’ or ‘Indian country? 
andy 4 iene a ete | 
of this region of the glo 
inguage oth Ny Hindostan : 4 
the countries immediately subject to 
of Delhi, or the eleven provi 





“tik moana bi x 
slutitude, ‘are equa 
re 

_ geog., or nglish sq. m., : to A 
‘eeare large map of India, and Hamilton’s Sta- 
tistical Description of Hindostan. We apprehend this 
 approxim must be near the truth; but, until the 
trigonometrical survey shall be extended over the 
whole, we cannot speak with perfect assurance on 
this point.—The following tablesof the classification, 
area, and pop. of the political divisions of this great 
pares originally formed, in 1820, by Mr. Ha- 
¥ mn bs ¥ be Dy a 4 ; i 

=" yeh Refaeli “British sq.m. Pop. 
1, Bartisn TERRITORIES, Be Ey atthe et 
atitine dagen ei, ¢ tom | Ison 

Bitar weieccarbahoa Coen e 
ee Pe ee 18,000 500,000 
Total under the Bengal presidency,* 828.000 57,500,000 
T’nder the Madras presidency © 154.000, 15.00.00 


“Territories in ap AE ei 

Ly 4 é « hegre 

_ since 1815, eciating of the Peishwa’s 
dominions, &c., and mostly attached 


© to the Bombay presidency, . 60.000 
British government, — 553,000 
; 1st ALLIRS AND TPrenvtantes. 


e 





Pty forms a tables. 
of the of Cam-) > 


; omogtethe ail of Onte ; 
To-the N of ahs daeser gulf, and extending north- 
Wii a the'g central desert, there’ is:a dreary. 

» Runn, measuring about 250 by 70 mix 


India were ae we enter eatin Fiaehael NW corner, in Lahore, the» 


| face of the country is hilly, till we reach the S ex-) 

| tremity of visions vehece the Punjab commences.» 

Passing thence to. Multan, we again meet with: hills 

in the N extremity of that prov. The faé@ of, the» 

fee in Ajmir ig nearly the same; but»when Wow 
ass SW into Guzerat, it 


a very elevated region,—one of the most ated, | 
indeed, in H.,.as great rivers flow from it in eyery — 
direction. If from Lahore we enter Delhi, we find, 
'|the face of the country very flat; , Delhi; 
Onde, and Bengal, are the most. vse ine He) 
The surface of Orissa, N of the river Gh 
of | Likewise flat; but to the S of that river, as we 
we | the: NW, it is hilly. Proceeding §,' the. 
| land we ‘meet with, in HP: isin 
cund district of the ‘prov. | 
The Ss of. Bahar is also. hi 
this. prov., st seme the 
character of 


. the flas 
sie ofthe Decean, before. whiie 
| there is. in 





8 the’ iigheat part, it is estimated 

the table-land of — Bangalore, to Jscottah, 

which is within ‘the chain, ot eceaecrenot! ft. 

above the level of thesea. The circumstance that 

the rivers: era fe sources in the upper 
_. table-land universally flow towards the E, proves the 
_ superior elevation ofthe, Western Ghauts, and they 
_. are by far the most abrupt in par Sei The geo- 
logy of these mountains is very imperfectly known; 
but the chief rock is said tobe a , consisting 
| of feldspar and quartz, with dark green mica in a} 
st on to the other two ingredients. The 
r apie tified, but the strata are v: eo 9 
vroueameady used.—The chain of the 
Ghauts is better defined than the other, as it astoue 
rom Cape Comorin to the ‘Tupti or Surat river; 


a where, however, it does not terminate: int or | the sand 


if preseaiery tory, but departing from its meridional course, 


ae ae a wavy line parallel to that river, | tanc 


afterwards lost among hills in the neigh- |. 


ie inured uf Burhanper In its line along the Tupti 
wy 8 several ghauts.or passes, from which 
: theleae Spduecsht into’the low land of Candeish. In 
“extent the Western Ghauts include 13° | an 

mn of a break in the ridge | i 
of Paniani, through 
n ni flows to the Western oceam 





rly 


the Punjab into the Indus; and is 
—Th Cheah, the Acesines of the 


nowhere after. it enters the Punjab more 
from the Jelum. About 28 m.above the 
iItan, about 50 m, below its junction with 
it receives the Ravi; and 60 m. below 

; enters the Indus. | The length of its course 
650 m. It is navigable to Aknur.—The 
vi enters. the plains of Sancta nest Shahpur; its 
e is SW till it passes the. city of Lahore, above 
120 ds broad, and very rapid. Its 

vbout 4 —The course of the 

200 m., is directly S; it after- 

the W. It unites with the Sutlej 

m the sea, This junction, however, 

f uch lower. The whole length 
about 220 Seed Sutlej, the moft 


of Panis, enters H. at 
of Delhi. Before it is joined 
Se Spomaueroee stream; after 
i ose their respective 
peice of Ghara, the 
_ It is navigable to Ropur. 

eis abont 860 m.—These five rivers 
breadth and depth of the 

is water sufficient for flat- 


course of the Cosa, which rises 
is at first SSE; it a 


Wie Gibiges, te tuphioedl tornise $y 

¢ Ganges, is supposed to rise ver: 1 

Its course for a considerable way is E, an 

place it reaches within 220 m. of the m 

prov. of China. It then very bel 

through Assam,—a country remarka 

ber and magnitude of its rivers, most of which flow 
into the Brahmaputra. It enters Bengal near Ran- 


jamatti. Its course is now W, and afterwards S$, in} 


the Deccar district, where it is joined by the Megna. 
The Ganges and the Brahmaputra unite below Lucki- 

ur. The whole course of this river, as far as it ‘is 

nown, is about 1,650 m. It flows gee through 
Bengal. Though the Ganges and it ris@near each | 
other, yet at one part of their courge they are 1,200 
m. distant. ty wean 

The rivers in the Deccan, or central division of | 
tig Subuthatn ee Matusadda Aad the thter 
the Subunreka, t werl | 
on the E.—The Nerbudda’s course has been already | 
noticed; but while the Soane flows to the NW, the 
Nerbudda takes nearly an opposite course, flowing 
almost due W. It has fewer windirfgs than most 
Indian rivers. After passing through part’ of th 
provinces of Gundwana, Candeish, Malv 
Guzerat, it joins the sea 25 m. below B 


“Om whole course is about 750 m.—The Tupti, | 


river, rises in the mountains which bounds the: 
Of Berar on the N. Its direction is W, Sree 
deish and Guzerat; and, after a course of about 40 


m., it falls into the sea about 
Sabanreka rises. in ths” sod 








provinces of Bi i, ; 
Abii Seg g a, is the , the Palar, 


‘and the Caveri..'The Panar. is said to spring 
drag in the Mysore. Its 
ec! 


Be ) 1 es a in Lye i 
» ghaut ceded districts, when it changes to the 
; oat afterwards to the E. It falls into the sea at 
| Gungapatnam in the Carnatic, 108 m. to the N of 
- Madras,—The Palar also springs from the hills of 
Nundydrug, but its course is to the 8... After flowing 
for 220 m, through the Mysore and Carnatic, it falls | branch 
into the sea at Sadrass.—The Caveri has its source 
in the Kurg country, a district among the Western | land naturally vors 
Ghauts, but it is of no magnitude tillit quits it. | cleansed and repaired the: 
Near Seringapatam it forms an island; and opposite | which, during the convulsions of the Mogul em 
to Trichinopoly in the Carnatic, it again separates | \)mo*t Me ig Bo eich pi Ral B39, 
into two branches which surround the island of | Vii" where the Ravi enters the plains, a can 
Seringham: The northern branch is named the } that river to Lahore, about 80m. in’ 
Colorun, the a retains the name. of Caveri. ; dari 
About 13 m. fafther to the E, these branches ap- 
; proach each other; and an immense mound is formed 
_ Mmorder to prevent the Caveri from falling into the | restored.—In 
f Golcenn, the bed of which is 20 ft. lower.—The 
Colorun falls into the sea near Negapatam, and the | jj; 
Caveri at Tanjore. These rivers form a wider delta 
| than any other river in this part of India. Their 
whole course és about 800 m. ; 
_ Lakes.| There are but few lakes in H. The 
hilka lake diyvitles. the northern Circars from the 
district of Orissa. It is about 35 m. long, 
oad, Towards the E and §, it is bounded 
‘sand, very plain and flat, and about 1 
h; and on the NW by achain of moun- 
water is salt, as it has a communication 
‘a by a yery narrow and deep outlet; and, 
vidently has been formed by the sea break- 
‘sandy shore. This lake receives 
ches of the Mahanada. It contains 
which are inhabited.—Between the 
veri, in the lower part of their 
ive tract of flat and rich 
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’ Even in the Benares district of 
‘Alibioteds we Galt ot Ginter ipaq seeare, wale den. 


preg ww eh ed in el , and June, 
y Cd Rated 
Sawa 


ine ofiigh ene 
a portion ani 
At and the provs. to the N 
Finke ths is often as low 

—The climate of 

Hh described. 

that in the months of June 

7 af ‘from 90° to 100°. At 

the course of the year, 

“Bom from por ga 98°; the 

The hottest 

Saat are Api and May. 

ate Ie, maximum height of the 

of the const of Coromandel is in gene- 

r than that of the provinces athe! 

; and the Carnatic and the NW ex- 

thern Circars are deemed the hot- 

ndel coast, but in all 

_of the whole year, the. 

is less than that of Calcutta. In | in 

is. Rae this is the lowest 

he hig’ in July, when the 

ras and Bombay 


confessed that 
“are veldom sufficiently. attentive to their diet and regimen, 


thing can be pernicious to « Faropeen ooeiranicn ay 

| quantity of fish, meat, and eggs at 3 Tich » Toast: 
nee oe pg ay an mm of i 
ovcasionally malt liquor. 

Soil.] The soil of H. exhibits perhaps fewer varies 
ties oe Er in such * which ira, ua 
country. ,In the whole of that district. which 
tered by ‘the Ganges, the most prevalent sail 
ee — mould, frien ofa Xe o 
other soil aj between the Tipperah on the 
E and the deers ct of Burdwana on the W, nor below 

Dacca and Borleah to the N; norJs_ there “sub- 
stance so coarse as gravel either’ in the lta or 
nearer the sea 400 m. along the Petia He ns 
Ganges at Oudan At this p 
evidently stretching from the oe ofthe 

ing hills, peaiects into the river. In 
Bengal and the adjacent provs., there is 
able extent of clayey soil; and that t 
ginal soil, where the black. pe ig1 


cate ten ae 
oO in man: 
dnote de ays ‘in aT few i os rocky, 
of the Punj resembles that ae ene 
tit Sind is equall pate 





seen wild; but: is everywher 
account of its nuts, which are chewed 


_ A vigorous tree will yield 500 full grown 


{nuts in the season. On the coasts of Malabar and | 


‘Canara palms are very abundant. The large fan- 
palm has leaves of which one is sufficient to cover 
ten men; and three or four will thatch a cottage. 
‘The leaves of the smaller fan-palm are used as paper; 
saint ie its oul teas pi ane 
palm, is procured a liquor called palm-toddy—the 
paln adie of ‘Aftich high becomes arrack after it 
“has undergone the vinous fermentation; end when 
boiled down to a syrup is called ‘and serves 
‘as a substitute for sugar. The plantain produces a 
fruit which in many places is used as bread; and the 
teak-tree—Tectona’ grandis—is said to excel British 
oak in the buildiag of vessels. ‘The bamboo—Bam- 
busa aruadinacea—is a most valuable tree, or, to 
; nore correctly, reed: ‘It will shoot'up to the 
© ft. in a season; in one year it attains its 

and during the next the wood consoli- 

quires those properties of hardness and 

ich render it so useful for a variety of 

The fruits of H. are very numerous. 

‘antl A peop have been mentioned; to 
wr tr Mie Wiese ape Bere oe 
almonds, grapes, ananas or pine-apples, and tama- 
sintihw te ehe darters provinces, apples and pears 
are plentiful. ge Sennen Ae Bag 
. The fruit 


abundantly to the W of the 


*’ The mangosteen is the most deli- | 


a 


the country cannot 


Zooloyy.) The noolog 
our limits PRG ore 1 
the domestie or ani 


having the transverse ridges of en 
smaller and more numerous, and a 
each foot. About 9 ft. is the 
male elephants; and such an animal | 
of nearly a ton.—The dromedary 
places, but appears not ta be co 

of H.—Horses are numerous; bu 
not equal to that of Arabia, the 
from that country and from 


AY ‘those | tori 


ia te 


fo 


: ils. Ai 
elephants, buffaloes, oxen. horses, 
The Indian elephants Sider est these 





“haye paid considerable atten- 
Spx olan breed of bullocks for 
ag ale only two districts in 


‘ 


and active, well-formed, and much 
employed for draught in the 
_ The bullocks in the Saran 
nt in their qualities, nor so 
inferior in these respects. 
cattle all over India have a 
Iders, on which the yoke rests; 

ite colour, small size, but active an 
d.—The sheep in India are small, 
black or dark grey colour, with wool 
‘purpose. In Allahabad, and on the Co- 
the sheep are small, and of an infe- 

en compared with those of 

. sheep in the Ceded districts 


; sone birds, is foun 


very thick in proportion to | 
juent the cocoa-nut trees, ie pall 

Indian fig, being partial to a lofty site. _ 

constructs its nest in a very curi 

long fibres of plants 

means of a kind of co 


Pa tree, in order that it at ei 

es and other animals. This bird is mi 

in H. for its docility and attachment to those : 

domesticate it. The common fowl is found in the jun-. 

gles, and‘is called the jungle bird; and the wild cock, — 

the feathers of which are of various colours, and shine — |. 

like gold, is found in the Ghauts and the adjacent — 

forests. The Pelicanus onochrotalus, or lar 

pelican, is found in Malabar. This proy. is al 

native country of what is calledsthe Malabar bat, — 

Vespertilio DompyT us, or caninus. ‘The Gracula. reli- 

giosa, common in the districts adjoining the Ghauts, 

is a bird held in considerable esteem, by ghe natives 

on account of its ans The eigras, t of | 
es in the N of | 


among the_ 

Proper, where it is yee nee pais in their | 
_ purpose up the vermin. — 

Berets cf yall che yarietion, be ns fs 


The Coluber naia, or Cobra de 


AT dasowa call Deepest a ete the most. mn 


_| mon snakes 


in .. ‘The mountain-shake 
Ghauts seemis to resemble the boa constrictor, as itis 


| represented by Bartolomeo, as being frofn 30 to. 40 ft, 
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rt a monopoly in the hands of 

‘a yery uncertain crop, the produce 

g from 20 to 40 Tbs. It_also re- 

lires mu the cultivation, and in the 

5 juice which is afterwards piaporaied 

0 opium. Besides the opium itself, the cultivator 

about. ten hs from an acre of 
frequently from 


ow 


same land'a crop of 
early yegetables or grain. 
1 of 1 ppy and the ma- 
d on so extensively that 

y be exported annually; 
ig in Europe, that in this, 
; . the opium is frequently 
; a mixture of cow-dung, an extract 
$ and stalk of the Poppy the oe eam of 

ind other substances 

i are cultivated a Sealy 
: Bor making opium, but also for their 
when ripe an intoxicating liquor 


The opium made from 


a Malwa is deemed much inferior, to 
and is almost always adulterated 
substances. 


b In some of the provs, 
ers vy is cultivated almost en- 
The quantity of opium 

ts dang 1829-30, amounted to 
at which each chest sold 


: the housin, 


Weetats 


; the rie cent., 


Mogul 

my fae ot in the. 
which ede 84 ue cea 
pernicious plant, introduced by E 
sides the names by which it is known mail 
Sanscrit names do not occur in old ae can 
evidently corruptions from the term, ae 
bacco is now. Sag hg a 6 ee eer mr re 
especially in the N and 8. 0 Pp $ 
of Bengél, i in Malwah, the Norther Ci igs maid 
the'S proys. it is not so commonl 
trict round Bilsah, in the 


loge 


mn, The 2 gtd 
celebrated all over India for the fs tet AaB 


its tobacco. The tobacco grown in the Rungpur 

trict of Hoes, , though by no means equal to that of. 
Bilsah, is likewise of good @ uality, and remarkably 
cheap, In ¢he vicinity of Baroach in Gujerat, to- 
bacco must be a productive crop, as a begah of land 
planted with it yielded a tet revenue to. govern- 
ment of 20 ru ; whereas, according to Mr. Ten- 


nant, in the N and E provs. of the presidency f 
d | Bengal, “between 16 and 20 aa tobacco i: 
Bubs.” and the 


reckoned a medium produce from 3 
value of each maund is only a rupee. ‘Very rich 
lands produce about 160 lbs. per acre of the green 


Culture o, Cotton.) There is no doubt that India 
roduces abundance of cotton. Its millions of inka. 
itants are clothed in home-grown, cotton,—in the — 
hot weather in calico and musli ins,—in the winter in 
pees ded coats. Instead of blankets ier cover ~ 
pa val aay guilty and piers of doors a 
windows they hang u $ padded wit 
cotton; while tents ee tent Phe covered. ritges, 
of elephants and of horses, ara. 
ese cloth, pera ae being. spelled a ¢ 
urposes, all indicatin, e 
necessary of life, e 


the pop- | leaf. 


exported pingaoniied for Sues to ss oats 9 


At present the native 


i snag ei wing 9 at 1£500,005,000 1 b 


that now grows 
crease its. fiaceteey toa 
would, even in a single seaso 


creased. Much of it poarnbe 


. | but some is se8 i ri 


ry | probably from being g 
eee 








| the 
oath in’ sie but the 


but even here some varieties of 

1er ndigenous or exotic, may be found 

le to the soil and climate. In the Madras pre- 

y the experiments at Coimbatur—which is far 
favourable situation for American cotton— 
proceeding successfully, for the cultivation 

has ve ba going on for some years with the acclimated 
. American jee and the cotton remains of good qua- 
‘But none of these sites are within what is con- 

‘sidered the true cotton district of India; that is the 
country above the Ghauts, as the Mahratta country, 
‘the Deccan, Candeish, Nagpur, oe all not 
requently comprehended in the terni Central 
dia. There the elevation of the table-land, with 

e modifying influence of the several ranges of 
nountains, produces a peculiarity of climate which 
td canny remoyed from the excessive moisture of 
wee r oui clin drought of Northern India, 

‘ fa, le climate, theré is also abundance 
of the excellent cotton. soil of India; and hence the 
cotton culture has extended almost of itself, and will 
‘ “go on extending in proportion to the encouragement 
| _giyen by the nde and energy of European mer- 
“chants. "The cent of India are well known to be 
careless in the picking, the cleaning, and packing of 
pan cotton, e i ian cotton, however, has many 
noe Tales and would be employed by our manu- 


his é 
Proper, it is drawn. 

the ploughman himself, These, h A 
day, as there are always two or thee: 
each plough, In some parts of Orissa tl 
ing the plough, and the female children d 
the same person performs both, op ‘ 
plongh with one hand—for iehas but 0 
occasionally pulls the tails of the oxen with ¢ 
eee 

a rupee, ayo o In 
lated that’ aman and two oxen q 
eral times in the course of the 
— = 843 of watered. land, and 

ighs. Where it is, necessary. 
viderable depth, several 


secoud ploughing, where only Unree 
aly ror pages the rene; as 0 
possible, a more tmperfect 
broken from the 


urers to a much greater extent if it were supplied | Oc 


lean state in large quantities. The application 
ays 


nerican 


y Americans to the cleaning | 


1 cotton has been completely successful at | Clumsy 


of , at Dharwar, and at Baroach; and the 
: has sold in the Liverpool market ‘at nearly 
paca Ne w Orleans cotton, ‘The average ex- 


n. of cotton from India, during the five | 


ing 1841-2, was to Great Britain 66,125,966 
Dal to China’ "452,795,315 Ibs. In 1825 only 
bales wore 18 bale into this country; in 1844 
ese F an 239,718 Some of this cotton was 
n 4 i where no cotton was cultivated for ex- 
hteot sitice. Mr. Chapman, in a re- 
abl pamphlet on the Cotton and Com- 
f Indi a, gives his n, that out of the 
0 of cott ich we have annually 





’ The 
} BR topple ah! enue 
m manufacture. The vicinity, of 
in the. Mysore rajah’s dominions, 
Seringapatam, is the limit of the 
cotton to the westward, in this part 
with the exception of a particular 
of z made at Punah, and painted with 
and er, there are as fine cotton cloths made 
-side of the Peninsula. On the E side, the 
dras investment of cotton piece-goods for the 
India company was always provided from the 
strict between Cape Comorin and Ganjam in the 
cirears, a distance of about 1,500 m., and 
i lly in the Northern circars. In Bengal this 
eture, inal all its branches, still flour- 
) extends into the provs. of Oude, Al- 
ly the Benares district, Bahar, 
@ cotton Cloth is manufactured in 
of the prov, of Agra. In the centre 
@ is a very coarse and common ar- 
dyed red with cheap materials. 
of Dine handkerchiefs are mann- 
utta, The cotton goods made, in 
parts of India in general are not 
“there are goods of this description 
in. the Northern circars, both to the 
e Godavery. There is also a manu- 
‘Coarse cotton cloths at Arcot. Dacca, in 
of Bengal, was long celebrated for the 
of the finest muslins. In this district 
n a kind of cotton called banga, 
of a very superior quality, was 
i the stripes of such muslins; and 
may have contributed to the per- 
Before the fall of the imperial 
Pet ccimnihiny, not, caly Gs 
su imation, n y at the 
ror, but amongst aif the higher 
in India, as to render it a mat- 
ly the demand for them. 
ity, as well as 
muslins, are still 


ay 
il 


is carried 


-and cloths resembling 


‘made at Dacca, Patna, 


imp 
|e 


] on to a great: 
t of Orissa. Dimities of 


> 

pur, all in the district of Rauj 

‘made. The raising of silk-worms 

fined to a part of the district of Burdwan, and’ 
vicinity of the Bhagiratti and Great Gange 

the fork of these rivers, for about 100 m, down their on 
streams. The introduction of the silk- worm has_ 
not, yet succeeded in the warmer districts, ~ ‘he 
mulberry-tree. used for feeding the worms is the” 
Oriental; the dryness of the soil, it is pe dia iy: 
prejudicial to the China mulberry. Wild silk-woi 8 
are common in the forests of Silhit, Assam, and the — 
Deccan; and from them a kind of coarse silk, called” 


tisser, is procured, which is far inferior in colout {| 


and lustre to the other silk. The most extensive 
and flourishing manufacture of wove silks is at Mur-~ 
shedabad and at Ahmedabad. Here ‘are also’ made 
various kinds of taffetas, plain and flowered, bro- 
cades of silk and gold, and other sorts of silk goods 
both for home-consumption and exportation. The 
annual yalne of the brocades made for home-_ 
consumption at Ahmedabad is 40,000 at oy of” 
these exported, 300,000 r, In the district of Be- 
nares, tissues, brocades, and ornamented gauzes are’ 
manufactured; in the W and § parts of Bengal,’ 
plain ganzes, principally, for home - consumption ; 
and mixed goods of silk and cotton, at Mauda i.e 
Boglipur, and in some parts of the district of Burd-- 
wan. Though the silk-worm has not,been intro-_ 
duced into the Carnatic, and probably would not’ ° 
thrive there, yet in this prov. the silk-weavers make_ 
goods of a very strong fabric. Bt lly 

The other manufactures of H.’are not of great" 
extent or valne, and may therefore be noticed in a_ 
more ‘cursory manner. all the colder of H,” -|! 
particularly in the elevated districts of the Mysore) f 
the natives wear woollen cloths called ‘comelies, 
These are worn as they come from the loom, and” 
are of different lengths; some being 6 or 7 ft, long, 
by 4 or 5 ft. broad; others of a finer texture) are 
about 10 ft. long, by 6 or 7 ft. broad. Neither 
the kinds are dyed, but are of the natural colo 
the wool, which, in the fine ones, is almost alwa; 
good black; the price of the coarser kind is 
Chisssideag dlitrict of Mysore is colina. & 
Chi g district of Mysore rated 
‘manufacture. Flannels well woven, butfulled 

ect manyer, are manufactured at | r 
of a very durable fabrie is made in the | 
of abad; and Ello 
e Northern Circars of t 
is of a rich and’b 





{ 
| 


Bateilly in the ‘prov: of Deli 


at 
ection. 


n, 
best swords made in any 
world. The armourers of Hydera- 


_ other part of 
bad, in Sind, ‘are celebrated for the excellence of 


heir workmanship.—At Muteéodon, in the Mysore 
ajah’s dominions, glass is manufactured which is 
‘used for making the rings which are worn by the 
. Hindu en round their wrists. It is made of 


“five” colours, black, green, red, bhie, and yellow: the 


black is in the most request, and bears the highest 
price. The natives obtain the soda used in this 
manufacture in the fields, where it forms, by a natn- 
ral process, during the hot season. The same fields 
supply them with sand. The ring nihkers on the W 
side of India purchase the greater part of this glass. 
‘Vizagapatam is celebrated for its beautiful cabinet 
work, which is painted and inlaid with ivory and 
black wood with great elegance and art. 


“The manufacture of opium ‘and indigo have 


oH 


{duced 


which js abundant in Bengal, and in most parts of 
'|{ India.—Tar is extracted from teakwood in most of 


{0 put mp 
| br about 


been mentioned.—Abont forty years ago; 


the cochineal insect was introduced into India; and 


cochineal, though of an inferior kind, is now pro- 
luced in different parts of India. ‘The insect is 
found to thrive best on the indigenous opuntia. 


the places where ships are built of it-—Rose-water is 
distilled in thany parts. Gazipore, in the Benares 
‘district, has long been celebrated for it.—Paper is 
manufactured in some parts of Northern H. from the 
b: a tree named deak. It is very strong, and 
e of being woven, when gilt, into the texture 
ilks awd satins.—Saltpetre is manufactured to a 
sat extent in the provs. of Bengal and Bahar, par- 
ly in the-latter. The climate and soil are ex- 
y fayourable to its spontaneous production. It 
t to Europe in an impure state, but crystallized, 
in bags, each bag containing two bazar maunds, 
164 1bs., ‘The total export to England is from 
8,000 to 10,000.tons per ann,—Salt is made from sea 
er along nearly the whole of the E coast, as far, 
1s ‘mouth of the Ganges, in great abundance. 
‘Tamlock ate ratiered lie to the SW of Cal- 
are 1 
for the ssidency. On the W mar 

de in large quantities on t 
of Salgette. ‘The -is simi- 
din Europe; but when | 


and even brass instriiments, aré 
f dia i “te @ pe 


neipal places where salt is manutfac- | i d_ stationary 
a ‘can be explained ‘only by the 


three 
ni taker 


the person who’ calle “hb, f 
makes a little wall, befe 
mes Me: coe the bee 
which the apprentice Keeps* g 
pressing the top. A stone serves | 
his whole apparatus consists of a” 
hammer, a mallet, and a file. © Th 
the goldsmith announce, in every” 
tools. Like the Chiriese,’ they 
arrived at the art of polishing ors 
work the gold in different colour h 
goldsmith carries his workshop with him'y 
he is sent for. His furnace is an eart 
iron pipe serves him for a bellows; 
pincers, a hammer, a file,“and’a small 
his tools. . He makes his crucible 
clay mixed with charcoal and cow d 
are the wages of the master and his 
whole day. The shoemaker is of the 
caste, and is also the poorest of all the 
has no other tools than'an awl anda kil 
a pair of shoes are wanted, the money 


vanced; and with this money he bays 


which he prepares on the same ‘da 
morrow brings the shoes.” [Sonnere 
paper on the raw products and m 
eles of India, Dr. Royle makes the 
esting remarks: “India, vast ine 
fied in surface, is remarkable as the 
least of the nations who. earliest 
and cultivat@l the sciences whic! 
lization, and from whence’ these 
West, and perhaps also to the East. 
habitants continue to venerate | 
know only by name, and to prac 
‘they know not the princi n 
not only remarkable for the « 
‘unable to add to the ma ity ¢ 
and conld not improve, 


lity is wished for, it is obtained } in 


's ‘in the water, when 
ht of 





| out expense on the 3 


ase on, : where t 
are t is necessary to give 
The articles of Sierchadldise Wich ane th 


foad-side; but 


its | ported are grain, salt, cotton, sugar, tobacco, 


costly article. gold and_ 


times. been required to 

ms of art; biti mechanical invention has 

the, Hindus of of the advantages of 

iti a great measure lost 

ich they had themselves created, 

‘of their products were subjected 

uties, which amounted to a pro- 

‘into this country. Hence their 

not advanced, ‘as might have 

d the enjoyment in many parts 

peace. But fashion, which here is 

ind, isin the East as steady as their 

has fortunately preserved some of 

their pristine excellence, and 

general collection of manufactures, 

of India still to hold a conspicu- 

For instance, though the. muslins of 

‘not now be produced of as fine a gusliey 

, those of Chunderee are still highly 

the natives of rank and wealth. So the 

‘muslins of Dacca, the brocades of Be- 

rked shawls of eat rma gp 

other, goods. e@ of 

itd anpeeealien The Pacawers mts 
produce chains of mate 

ree work displays that delicacy 

Hindus have so long been 

steel, the y: _arms, the 


is| in salt and. 


: ul 
nut, &e. In the Deccan there is a wanderii 
of carriers, called Lomballies or Burgarahs, w 
terchange the commodities of this part of H. 
those of Bengal and the adjacent provs. The 
also in the Mahratta countries and ot f 
India, Vanjaries or itinerant grain-dealers,—a singu 
lar race of people. | 'Théy travel in large parties, with 
their grain on bullocks, rN from a oe 
tance; but they do not depend entirely on their pr 
fits as grain-dealers, nor on their return of merchan-— 
dise, for they occhsion:lly become stationary, and apply 
themselves to husbandry. The Banians or tra’ ' 
merchants resemble the chapmenin Britain, they come 
in great numbers from Gujerat to Bombay, selling 
muslins, cotton cloths, &c. They are chiefly Hindus, 
though some Mahommedans adopt the name and 
the profession. They are distinguished by a red 
turban, shaped in front like the horn of a rhinoceros, 
The banyans are generally rich, and carry on a sta- 
tionary as well as an itinerant business. When tra- 
velling they are attended by coolies. or, porters, to 
carry their metchandise. Besides these there are 
the Borahs or petty chapmen, who travel about the 
country with a variety of small and cheap articles in 
their boxes. The principal carriers between India 
and Cabul are the Siatenia a tribe located between 
Ghuzni eastward to the Indus. They import cali- 
coes, muslins, chintzes, shawls, brocades, and spices. 

Markets and fairs.) Therevare weekly markets 
over most of H. Proper, but they are*not com- 
mon in other parts of India. At these there is a 
considerable interchange of comm: sit 
celebrated fairs are those of Kulu, Hurdw. 
Nolueky-Hant. The fair of Kulu, in the’ 

Orissa, is attended 
parts of H. 


coast. During the months of January, F 
and March, the former arrange their'caravan 
bring their merchandise, which consists 
cotton, on bullocks to Kulu.” ey a 


: 


parts of — 


| 


by the traders from the inland | 
rticularly those of Berar; ag ; 
uropean commodities from the seas |) 





|} fairs, only a 


man es in | § 


"dan: cin dagaode from, Ts Sakai e 


eund, Lucknow and. Silhit; and ar- 
0 4 Multan and the Doab; rock-salt from La- 
hore; baftas and piece goods from the Punjab; and 
‘cotton and woollen nuts, &c., from the 
lower provs. ‘The most frequented place in the fair 
| the bed of the river,—for at this season of the year 
it is almost dry.. The bargains are conducted and 
settled without a single-word being spoken. <A cloth 
being thrown over the hands of the parties, the 
communicate with each other by touching the dif- 
ferent joints of the fingers, and thus effectually pre- 
- vent those near them from gaining any information. 
Before the British. gained possession of this part of 
H., heavy duties;were levied omthe cattle brought to 
this fair; but these are now taken off; neiter are there 
any of those scenes of tumult and bloodshed, which 
formerly always disgraced it. The fair at Nolucky- 
Hant, in the pergunnah of Bowal, in the Dacca dis- 
trict of Bengal, is held annuully for the space of nine 
days. Here the weavers assemble to purchase their 
annual stock of trade; and it is computed that the 
business carried on there fi uently amounts in value 
to three lacs of rupees. ere is a great deal of 
carrying trade between the Deccan and Bengal, and 
generally between the countries below and above 
the Ghauts. ‘Lhe manner in which the internal com- 
merce .appears to have been originally carried on, 
and which, if a great measure, stil continues, is at 
hauts, or open markets. These hauts are held on 
certain days only, and are resorted to by petty ven- 
ders and traders, who wish to buy and sell by retail. 
They are usually established in open plains, where a 
flag. is erected, to. the vicinity of which the farmer, 
the mechanic, and the fisherman, bring their various 
commodities. The ground is divided into several 
_plots,.or what is in Scotland called ‘stands,’ and 
‘each plot.is occupied by one or more venders. . The 
business is conducted in a manner, similar to our 
ice-officer attends to preserve the 
peace; formerly duties or, customs were levied by 
the proprietors of the lands on which these fairs 
were held; but these are now pretty generally abol- 
si Sank) Aa a - 
The Grand Trunk roa! from Calcutta, the main ar- 


shout Bengal and H., extends 770 
30 ft., inereased in some places 
) Bisse wi 


traveller making 

ances, in 22 day 

train it ou; 

It is difficult to estimate the increase « 

activity in all its ramifications which 

ment of a good railway system in India, 

railways are projected "in, ony 158iait empire: 

railway, which is.intended to proceed froma 

ern bank of the Hugli, opposite the town.of GC; 

to Mirzapore, with provisions for the colle 

diate traffic, and such futnre extension as ¢ 

render expedient.—The Great Western railw 

is to from Calcutta along the EB b 

gone twill cross at Chogda, 30 m. above Calentt 
urdwan, gunge, Serampore, and Behar, 

napur A branch-extension of the first part ofthe 

the Hurt, by Kiebungur and durshedabad, tot 

the Hugli, by Kishungur an 

bar oe the Ganges, a ere from Che 

—A line from Madras to allajanog gr, bi 

dras, and the emporium of for the. 

This line admits of ready extension about 

insula.—From Bombay, the great empo 

ping on the W coast of India, the Great Indis 

way company have projected a line to pro 

sula to Coringn, situate at the mouth of th 

the most commodious harbour on the E ec 

line convenient branches ee extend, 

staple traffic coming from India 

tricts about Hyderabad om the 8) At» 

only destined to lead from to 
to the Malsei ghaut. 


sidered pee two grand 


carried on with Ew and 

ing-trade, or that whgch is tarri 
of India to another; ‘and ~— 
ie Taian, itaads, China, the . rabian aud. Pe 





te dye nt or voyages. — a derived 
ere sufficiently en produce a second 
iptions; and, reer pore tsb} a new fund was 
£1,600,000,—-A third joint-stock cothpany 

‘to which amounted to 


government 
the province, without being subjected 
Thane Mr ae A new charter was obtained by 
of April, 1661, confirming its former pri- 
giving authority to muitke peace or war with any 
peo Christians,” as well as to seize all 
ons within the limits to which its trade 
‘tosend them to England. In 1668, the island of 
h had been ceded by Portugal to Charles IL, as 
4 of the Princess Catherine. was 
‘Company “in free and common soccage, as of 
East Greenwich, at an annual rent of £10 in 
e 20th of September in each year.” In 1693, the 
mew charter to the Company, under which it 
augment its capital stock, then £756,000, to 


«was questioned by the commons, who 
deciaring, “that it isthe right of all Englishmen to 
p the East Indies, or part of the world, unless prohi- 


tions with respect to duties, drawbacks, manifests, 

four acts of parliament regulated the whole of the trade in India, 

under the new system which had been established. Y 
In 1833, the constitu’ of the Company was again ‘ 

and remodelled. The fol te Foe analysis of the 

clauses of the@act 3 and 4 W: IV., ¢. 85, under which 

concerns are at present administered;— if 


Sec. 1.—The government of the British territories in India is con- 
tinued in the hands of the Company until April, 1854. 
The real and personal property of the cmon is held 


a a 


in trust for the Crown, for the 4 ¥ 
2.—The privileges and powers pracleeh tin and all other 4 


enactments concerning the Company, not & to 
this new act, are to continue in 

3.—From 22d ‘April, 1834, the China and tea trade of the 
Company to cease. ” 

4.—The Company to close its commercial concerns and’\to 


sell all its property not required for purposes of govern- ' 


ment. ‘ 4 
9.—The debts and liabilities of the Company’to be charged) ~ 


on the revenues of India. 


. Nel Od 
43.—The governor-general in council is empowered to legis- n> Pd 
hether British or __ 


late for India and for all persons, w. 
native, foreigners or others. 

44.—If the laws thus made by the 
allowed by the authori 
annulled by the governor-general. 


of the Com) 
88.—Slavery to 


arch, 1848, India ov 
ist the Company re 
except its own, were 





Ta om 1798-4 t0.1809-10- 
‘of the company’s, the pte 
and the aneubral an 


Migs Oeaipany's: ~pitviie Neutral’ 
Wes goods. goods, goods. 
gerry 6,980,505 108,921 


11,563,923, 
8,060,956 320,777» 18,469 


5,031,516 20,191,183 1,484,235 
7,014,986 . 1,211,081 6 ADS 


Cueamegae 820,777 rier Ditto on account of rate 


merchants, 


_ The commerce of India, in its then two great divi- | 
of the trade to and from Enrope and America, | ‘to America, 
and the coasting-trade, gave the following general | ‘To Foreign Europe, 


Savior imports and exports between 1802-3 and To Foreign E and America, 10,1 a 
Total, 


myteRe 


sag feito table shows the value of goods and treasure entered inwards, and cl 
custom-houses of the several ports, on an average of six years, coniithencing. 3} ink 


he 1806-7, from, and to the districts and Blgoes named in the margin: 


IMPORTS. ens 


sti AES le I a 


Madras, 


Sica rupees, ' Sicca r, 


Bombay 
and Surat. 


Sicea r. 


Calentta, 


Sicca r, 


4,49,037 


5,28,308 


3a 43,438 
27,811 
7,10,850: 
22,42.779 
§.89.252 

11,87,343 

een 

511,576 


8, 


a 45,42,156 
71,77,578 : 
17,02,512 
12,98,075 

237,31 





‘17,62,995 -19,96,545 
sty 6141997 -7880'869 ee ae 
“17501 -15,62062. _—_19/21/906 66,893 
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ene See 19,01,737 

a consti 2,30,899 1,25,789 1,567,847 
“16,09,270 858,047 oes See 2,830,114 
26,68,419 28,86,914 i 
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11,18,900 


ee 4,96,880 9,87.076 | 11,80.747 

18,43,826 8589 124,808 21.10.7138 
71,58,769 by se 

my 16,41,450 17,165,605 

‘ 1,21,071 79,074 Ki Ss 

+ 9,387,888 19,97,509 2,095,888  2,79,159 La a 

27,07,708 98,52,011-..4,04,843 -12}00.904 1,56,08,551. 1,77, 


oo 


Me 22,044 28,213 

43,676 24,502 29,178 

is 5,895 57,804 

ee 86,696 26,879 

et 86,158 900 

24,14,167 1, 60,802 77,748 * 
282,012 


Ass 


1,029 


on 
tee 


aoe 


¥ 85,404 
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Rie 
8.612.975 
3,876,196 


The uantities and declared value of the rineipal Niislep-of export, ¢ 
oat from the United Kingdom to Lae a territories in ( 


1846. 
Quantity. Value. 


_ 206,457,987 yds, £2,627,098 258, j 
26,236,452 ty 15 37,467,175. 
24,193,923 Ibs. 1,087,744 22,193,700 Ibs. 
4 : 


' 


1,465 lbs. 
25,778 pieces. 
27,676 


Y Wontiens aukeed. with eottod):* 
Hosiery, 
ndries,- 


Sun 
“TU Linen 





oped clear 
po tre 
3 the number of vessels en- 
r port during 1844 was 
the number that entered durin 1843 to the 
‘vessels, with an increase 0 1,688 ton- 


! In 1849, the number’ of vessels 
2 981,768 tons; ‘and in 1850, 597 = 288,849 
he entries at Liverpool in 1843 were 162 ves- 
== 73,170 tons; in 1844, 210 vessels = 90,496 
“In 1849, theirnumber was 199 = 95,516 tons; 
in 1850, 248 == 123,843 tons. The returns for 
ull, for the former period, and for the 
Scotch ports; for periods, show 
increase in the case of Bristol and 
bp oc pga was 6 vessels = 1,944 
4 in that of the Cly: de-and the other Scotch 
S = 2.454 aes In 1849, ‘the Clyde 
received 46 vessels = 17,731 tons; 
= 21,640 tons. But Bristol and 


donly 22 vessels = 8,461 tons in 1850. 

review of the entries inwards gives a total 

asevof 45 yesséls and 15,128 tons in favour of 
t 1843; the arrivals in the one year 

p ng. b vessels with 331,605 tons, and in the other 
The gross increase 

849 and 1850 was 58, vessels =: 36, B14 


earns cinees tons. The Staxancest 
all respects showed a large increase for 
eas despatched from the port of Lon- 
eon , 449 vessels of 186,917 tons, 
of 162,628 tons.in 1843; or an in- 

‘ ,289 tons. In 1849, the 

yards were 580 vessels — 276, 718 tons; 

els == 291,741 tons, From Liv- 

of 119,840 tons went out in 1844; 

year only 255 vessels = 99,960 

on increase of 65 vessels 


tons in 1849, to.13) 


‘The Clyde and 1.580 other 


Sante 


are of prime necessity to 
they can ‘hem Ae ) ; 
may be imported into this country. 

into cloth, then returned to the sae m WI 
raw material was obtained, and sold 

than home-manufactured ‘yet. 


at every step of the’ fraiinatcon ‘Here, ‘then ; 
source of prosperity to the agricultural industry of. 
of England. 
ene 


India and the manufacturing indust 
wi od oar of the, Daa and t 
abits e ie, CO! jece - goods 1 Ww 
tinue to fairatoh' the Sethe of the mass 
i ie of India, as they have hitherto done. 
can produce these goods at a cheaper rate than | 
any country in the world. But to enable Englan 
to keep employed her untiring and almost unlimited 
machinery, a constant and steady supply of the ma- 
terial for its operation must be found. India can 
afford this., It is true that at present but a 
part of the supply is derived from that quarter; 
it is increasing; and in the event of any sudden sus-_ 
pension of supply from other countries, how greatly — 
would it increase, and how incalculable wonld be the — 
advantage of being able to turn to the Hast as a re-_ 
source against disappointment in the West! Such) 
disappointment is by no means beyond the limits of 
possibility. We have been at war with Ameri 
we may again bein that state, however anxious ‘to. 
avoid it. What would be the condition of Lanca-. 
shire and the south-west of Scotland if the supply of 
cotton were interrupted? What would be the con- 
dition of our general commerce if one’ of our most * 
important articles of export could no longer be fu ‘3 
nished? Is it not wise, then, to guard against cir. 
cumstances which muy arise, in despite of all’ that 
sagacity can do to foresee, or prudence to avert th 
er sufficient and certain supply of cotton bejig esse: 
‘tial, not merely to the prosperity but to the very’ 
istence of our “principal manufacture, it is not unt 
tural to place it foremost; but India can supply’ 
other articles for which a steady and ‘in 
mand exists in this country. We erie 
an illustration. The: silk manufacture of Englar 
cite 
‘ieee 


has greatly increased, and will ‘proba’ 

inerease for a long be From Inc 

facturer may depen an almost inexhaustible) 
supply of this aiticle, e quality of which will im 
prove in proportion to the encouragement which the | 
 Salpl receives. Sugar is a commodity which | : 


as rendered a necessary of lif The freight 
580 | bulky an Sta trom an such a ister ertaii 


the estab 


8 | serious drawback upon its general 
in Phar from the 





‘establishments in_ 
ifort. and wel pene of the be pone 
riching the coffers of the British 

mn, for th Ce as workman fresh 
d af is labour and pieeel ne 

tal,—Eugland has superabundant caj 
‘Aabeamant aa ortion of that capital will 
hi find its way to improve the culivagon of 
: ‘India, now that the country is open to European en- 
are, and the prospect of return is so fair and pro- 


5 a In general all the transactions in India are made 
MN ise cowie rupees, pagodas. or Spanish dollars: ‘ 
% 48 Money used in. Bengal as common currency. 
va cowries = hs funda, 
gundas = 
23 pons = 1 stiing?d rape ate 104d. 
J A lack of rupees is 100,000. 


a Bom rupee is 2s. 3d,; of a dollar, 58); of a Chi- 
myn D beg. pagoda, 8s. ‘The Sicca rupee is rated at 


and sterling; so that the con- 


. or the 10th part of a 
sterling is effected by striking 


version of | Sicca ripees into poun 
ob pishi band figure. 
} There is no uniformity in ‘weights and 
‘anabiesteonan ndia; they not only Giffer in different mar- 
kets, but tg ag in the same market; there are even different 
hts for the same article,—-rice being often bought by one 
weight and sold by another. . There is no denomination of weight 
‘ than a maund, which is divided into 40, seers, but this de- 
nomination likewise differs; 
$y Ks factory-maund being 
~seer, 1b. 13 02, 
ati i" bazaar-maund, 82 lbs, 2 oz. 
Liquids are sold. ®y the maund.—a measure supposed to contain a 
pie ok equal in weight to the solid, but one also extremely de- 


Population. We have already stated,.that any 
payee ofthe immense. population of India, must 
ximation; and have given the ele- 

tags roximative estimate by which it is 

000,000, Mr. Macculloch estimated 
the of Hin 1840, at 131,751,509. Mr. M. 
eee the same period, estimated the pop. of 
British India at 100.000,000; and that of the pro- 
tected and allied states at the sameinumber: Berg- 
his, G Geographie, published. in 

; of the Indo-British 

0,779,000;.of which that of the protected 

479,000. In the closing paragraphs | s 

> will wh fownd snother estimate of the 


74 Ths. 10 02. 


here five-and-twenty 


ears, and 

the inferior castes, | 

stature, and by no 
the disadyantages atte 
skin,” says a writer in the A 
no part of the world can p 
mens of feminine beauty than, ae: 
Travellers are struck with a 
ance of many of the women. fillir 
at the ghauts and wells,.or going: 
and villages in pursuit. of their daily. 
Their fine erect forms, set off by the one 
wound in so picturesque a manner around 


highly attractive, even when the. veil c: : 
over the face, leaving ‘ half an eye to.do its: He of 
witehery.’ The custom of carrying” rd 
upon the head from childhood gives gre: 
the chest, uprightness to the and 
the movements; and the unfrequ 
the substitution of an easy slipper for 
tures worn in Europe, imparts a 
save Oriental females possess—that of 
Though seldom much below the middl 
oceasionally tall, all the native 
framed; their hands and feet sn 
latter, when not encumbered 
those carved by the chisel of . 6 ‘ 
The beauty of feature, though not quite 
common as that of figure; all have the 
dark, gazelle-like eyes, which form the ¢l 
mark of Orientals. In the whole p 
expression is softness; excepti 
rage, very fewetre fierce, and ise 
charm, a fascination, about their ¢ 
instances is quite irresistible. » The 
is usually very fine, iol 
from the ear to, the has i 
statues. Strangers in have 
of judging of the beauty of the 
mens found 


era, was the country | pli 


oy 





‘ ess,—one which they 

worn in the days of the 

' art adopted from the 

Thea cal ronsiatel of three 

D , one fastened rotnd the waist, 
n as far as the knee,—the second 
Peary sant the third twisted 
‘The Mahommedan imitation, con- 
down to the ankles, and a 
rossed’ on the breast, and ‘tied 

h a scarf; but to distinguish them 
who mn the robe on the 

sten it on the left. A tur- 

‘ess, but it is easily distin- 
turban. This is the regu- 
idas; but many of the poorer 
iece of Cluth wrapped round 
ins; While in the cold districts they have a 
r pieee of cloth, oftentimes of woollen, and 
imes of British manufacture, resembling the 
of the South Americans, which answers all 
of arch, a mantle, and a bed. This 

of all work is most frequent in the Ba- 

} country, and among the mountaineers in 
me head is usnally shaved, except a small 
n hinder part, and a pair of small mus- 


No Hindu can ever quit the caste to 
h he belongs; to be expelled from it, is 
sfortune which can betal him. ‘These 
visions have little intercourse 
r; they never, intermarry; they will 
ether; nor will they do so wi 3 
» his pro , who belongs not 


subd 


ir countrymen; they 

y wre employed in the 

‘by all accounted worth- 
infected with every vice. 
the Bramins x sccapatey 
. Bs enh aupe 
polar ones second 
can be ited 


|sconded from Aral 


d from Apabs, or co 

‘the second claim their des 
‘are the same as the Emirs 
rally descendants of Persia) 
or their descendants; and the fourth of 
or Tartar origin.—The third class of popalasian are 
the®Sikhs, who are most numerons in the province 
of Lahore.—The fourth class are native Christians. 
‘These are most numerous on the coast of Malabar, _ 
where they are divided into the Nestorian and Romish 
churches; but there is also a considerable number of 
the descendants of the P ese in different parts 
of the country.—The filth class are Jews. They prin- | 
cipally inhabit the. western coast, and are divided» || 
into White and Black Jews.—The sixth are P oat 
or followers of Zoroaster; and are principally to” : 
found in Gujerat and Bombay. They are an industn: 
ons, active people.—To these may be added Chines 
Africans, and people belonging to évery nation of © 
Europe, with great numbers of the children of Euro- 
peans by native women. Taking the whole strangers 
and descendants of strangers in India,'they do*not | 
amount to above one-seventh of the whole pop. 

Europeans.] Supposing the prescht pop. of India 
to amount to 136,000,000, it is calculated that of this 
number there are not above 40,000 Europeatis—or 
one European to 3,400 natives pened Oe where — 
they have the whole command of the government, 
one European to 2,125 natives. It is eviden ; 
however equally distributed over the count ) 
small number might be, they can py j 
tively little effect upon the modes of Hashing et do-- 
mestic habits of the vast multitude into which they * 
have been interfused, especially when we consider 
thet none of them purpose to remain permanently in — 
the country, but only aim at making a fortune as ~ 
rapidly as they can, and then retiring to spend it on 
the oppo side of the globe. ‘They hay 
social habits with the people—as Burke 
than if they still resided in England. | Sti 
the presence of Europeans in Indiaapp 
‘chance for civilization—including und 
whatever knowledge is the most ¢o 
introduction of true religion— 
whole lapse of time, been | 
“mass of its inhabitants, 


a- | Hindu religion.) ‘The customs of TH. 


| with its religion, that 


thet: the relig 
* The rel 
hie’ detail 





Ue Seved Vesna Like tne Ont 
~ under: enus. e Cul 
- deva of the Hindus is furnished ae a bow and arrows; but the 
~ Hindu conception of this weapon is still more hi poetical 
i that of the Grecian mythology, for the bow leva 
or of the most fragrant flowers, and the string 
The number of his arrows is five; and each of 
with an Indian blossom of a healing quality. 
is the Priapus of the Greeks, and is worshipped by such 
women as desire husbands, and by sach married wo- 
nas desire children. Vuruna is the god of the seas and wa- 
represents Neptune. He rides on a crocodile Solus 
by Vayu, the god of the winds, who carries a sabre 
hand, and rides on an antelope, the fleetest of animals. 
of learning is committed to Vrikaspat?, and a class of 
Vidyadhares, or professors of science. Agnee, the 
on aram. ‘The earth is represented by a god- 
Vasudka. Pakrita, or Nature, is represented as a 
mapcentital yong woman. Surya, the sun, sits in a chariot, and is 
drawn by one horse. He has sometimes seven heads, and some- 
_ times twelve. igire, the wife of the gun, is the mother of the 
river Jemna, the moon, holds a rabbit in her hand, 


4 sits in a chariot drawn by antelopes. Ganes is the god of | from 


dence, Fame is known by many names, but is generally re- 
g a serpent with many tongues. Virsavana, or Cob- 
oC vitae, Sisumvitten wopcimties. eles’ Whe Rgare ot 5 
80) mes un the fi of a 
ite bull, Among those numerous divinities it cau aaeae 
the superiority of rank. Many of them appear 
; and particular deities have their own vo- 
sl of a prejudiced fancy, 
sen, toes re satsry densi pode Glepersed in 
ers, are many demi- in 
Of Wake, tha. oniee, and’ the. wasers, of 
there are some whose exploits are said to have 
coincidence with those of Bacchus, Hercules, The- 
ome heroes of Grecian fable, Their number 


causes the beginning of the , with regard to. 

continually to advanee. In years it 

— In their calculations they suppose 
.207 days, which makes thelr year only re 


of De la Caille,—a-degree of : 
calculations 
y use cycle of 


4” too quick,—a calculation in which 
made an error of no less than 14”, 


among astronomers 
cidedly of opinion, that the 
actual observation of the state 





pty e 


H : 
seria 2532 


T Indi te hanes ‘xiitul e practice of those juggling 
rts of whieh ‘the " is to deceive the senses. 
Languages.) The original language of H. seems to 
ve : it,—a | now found only in 
ks, and d only by the learned. Jones as- 
us that it is in every respect a refined speech, and 
perfect éven than the k. It answers nearly 
Same purpose in pea teat ae cipal pa 
ddle ages, being the principal vehicle 
law, science, mat bivereture, The lan- 
spoken in H. are numerous, but it is gen- 
jeved that they are all derived from the 
Of these languages, or rather dialects, the 
lowing are the chief: 
The Cingalese ‘at Candy in the island of Ceylon, said 
) a close resemblance to the Sanscrit. 


Tamul, spoken in almost ¢ of the Decean. It 
and easily acquired. ay toto parts of the 


“om eam cient Cape Comorin to the 
or a of Canara, which is extensively 
as far as Goa. 


the Ma- 
Cre 


Py oy 


characters in sand strewed on 
of caleulation are performed with small stones. The — 
following statement comes from one whose learning. 
and intelligence entitle all he says to high respect. 
Civilized England might lay some of the words of | 
Sir Alexander Johnston to heart: “In the Hindu 
political system, the education of the people has al- 
ways formed part of the business of the government ;\~ 
and with this view, a-certain portion of the produce _ 
of the soil in’ every district is assigned to the sup-) 
-of the schoolmaster; in Scotland a similar plan — 
as been followed to a certain extent; in England no- 
such provision exists; while in India it is cle 
traceable 2,000 years ago. So highly, indeed, is e 
cation prized among the Hindus, that it is re; zard z 
with a sort of religious veneration, and this feel 
of respect extends to those employed in its adminis- 
tration. The children are brought by their parents 
in early infancy into the presence of the schoolmas-~ 
ter, to whose care they are consigned with something © 
of the solemnity of a public and official act.” It was 
stipulated at the last renewal of the Company’s char- 
ter, that £10,000 should be annuallyedevoted from 
the surplus territorial revenue of India to the pur-. 
pose of education. It appears that the Company, 
although there was no surplus revenue, have in some’ 
years expended double and even treble this sum. ~~ 
Colleges.) The Government Sanscrit college at— 
Calcutta was established in 1821, and ia ergey en-~ 
dowed. The establishment consists of 14 Pundits, » 
and 100 scholars on the or The course Ee 
study in this college comprehends grammar, general 
literature, rhetoric and prosody, law and logic, and - 
natural and experimental philosophy. A portion of 
the college funds is assigned to defray si to” 
3.00 students who are either mongres ori — 
ne ones or ar ema lege was founded, 
in 1780, Mr. Hastings, and. is en= 
dowed by the government. The course of education — 
comprises the Arabic and Persian . 
literature, law, philosophy of law, t } 
omy, r ie i 
may be added the regulations of the British 


| ment.—The Bishop’s college, near Calcutta, founded |) | 


in 1820, for the education of such students asthe . 
government, or the religions societies connected with 
the Church of sony seen eS : 





18 forma court.” 
man is made annually, and reste with the el apr The 
of nomthating the governors of the presidencies is vested 
directors, subject to the al of the Crown. They can recall 
the governors or any of their eer ae independently of the 
board of control. “For the despatch of business, the court of 
directors divides itself into three committees; the committee of 
correspondence,—of buying and warehouses,—and of shipping. 
By the act of 1794, the directors were charged to appoint a secret 
committee, in order to forward to India such despatches as the 
board of control consider should be secret. This committee usu- 
ally consists of the chairman, deputy-chairman, and the senior 
member of the court of directors. all take the oath of 
secrecy, and form the organ for transmitting the orders of the 
board of control on all matters relating to war or peace. 
_, Board of Control.jg In August, 1784, Mr. Pitt's celebrated 
? India bill was passed. this enactment a board of control was 
ished, composed privy-councillors, to be selected by the 
e duty it Jared to be to superintend the territo- 
of the Company, to inspect all letters passing to and 
ndia between the directors and their agents (with the ex- 
ption of such only as are pods commercialy—to alter and 
‘amend in sach manner as they should think proper the de- 
-spatches sent to India,—and even, where the case should ap- 
“pear urgent, to transmit orders to the functionaries in India 
without the concurrence of the directors, The chancellor of the 
exchequer and one of the principal secretaries of state are, by 
virtue of office; members of the boarg of control. Of the other 
four members, the’ is president of the board, and with him 
the whole business 6f the board has ordinarily rested, the other |* 
commissioners assembling but seldom, and ig called upon to 
‘ deliberate still more rarely. Under'this arrangement it has been 
truly said that the president “is essentially a new secretary of 
_ State—a secretary for the Indian department that “the powers 
of the board of control convert the Company's courts into agents 
of its will The real, the sole governing power of India is the 
board of control, and it only makes use of the court of directors 
as an instrument, a subordinate office, for the management of 
heepreparation of business for the cognizance of the 
." By a subsequent act, the commissioners are 
to be taken exclusively from the privy coun- 
i pronied: that their salaries shall be paid by the 


ail and it i 
East India company. 
Executive Government.) 

ee the Company abroad is administered at three 


The executive govern- 


cies, Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. In 


the government cousists of a governor-gene- 


1} ‘ a and 5 councillors, and at Madras and Bombay of a 


ernor and councillors. ‘The presidency of Bengal 
| ineludes the whole of H. Proper, that is to say of the 
| country N of the Nerbudda, comprising also the E 
| shores of the bay of Bengal ye 2 extending in the 
{ op site direction Scruadin the banks of the Indus. 
| -It is true that in 1833, the formation of the new pre- 
dency of Ape or the North West presidency, was 
these provinces are still governed 
# lientenan t- Sagres, and we believe little 
rene n the principal departments 
i ition from those of Bengal. The 
‘tothe E in the bre of Malacca 
Bengal presidency ; but are 
it from and-after the lst of 

The prentencs of Madras com- 

he whole of Peninsular 


India; that of | 


bay, a sn hat pe one 
exists in India two 


In the 

of Euréhebe 

and the — of a a 

also two Games of native ju 

several are stationed in every 
amins, established at the same 

European district-judges. Theale 
trates, who exercise civil jurisdiction; 
who decide such causes as may be ref 


by the fae godee 
by j jury is confined entirely wichia 

of pe supreme courts, the jurisdiction of wi 
tends to Europeans pies. try to native: 
within a certain distance memerer) 
dencies. £ 

The police system of India'is founded o: 
of each revenue district of about 4,000 sq 
tions of about 16 m. square. of th 
may contain on an av 258 eiecen ea 
aes 56,000 inhabitants. To each district ther 

annadar, or officer equal to a pram 

10 to 15 men, attached. Along some of 
roads, there are stations every 2 m., 
two policemen remain to patrol the ii 
tances; there are besides a few honemen toe 
large district to assist the foot poles: ee 
or police inspector of every small d 
spot where any crime has been comm 
age arrests oe and forwards his 
and depositions, three or more 
principal nipheentl ee the nearest, vi 
magistrate; but has no power to dress fo 


‘trifling injury, whereas the ne under 


vernments can yess instant and 
ordinary cases. e magistrate h 
trict of 4,000 sq. m. to. look ey 
venue settlements sent orth 
He is in fact the sole agent 

and has to. adjudicate on the n 
within it, 





in ov ont clearly deve- 

that india has om Eingiand 

es defraying every expense more than tenfold, 
enriched a million of families in this 

deal to India: and when the 

extensive fields of smonpartiz 

land, surely there can no 

with spirit into the arrangement of 

of this country as of the Eastern 


jon, in case the last 

to be attended with the stipula- 

the competitors should always take 

and that the office should be given to the worthiest of the 
of future good conduct. The dis- 

the directors or the Bourd of Control to 


HL Se aeonse excinaively at their di will form a 
us inquiry; the utility of offering certain em- * 
lic. competit 


ion has become evident. Family 

terests must succum) before the general pros- 
the cliques of the direetors, of the pro- 

entary adherents must be annihi- 


d the natives as they please, with perfect 
y, from being, as they fancy, secure from supercession by 
yenant with the Company, and certain of advancement as 
; India cannot longer be maintained by the 


welfare of 152.000,000 is involved in it. 
; the various branches of education 
wires to be decided whether the 


ough 8, Free trade is as in places of 
and beneficial employment as in ioerchenidiie or other 


or private nurseries of learning. The 
courts of the Mofussil-—as the dis- 
in India-—demands a laborious in- 
systems of police. In England but 
“known of the abuses that prevail in 
4 ‘ ves before the British 
table; unless jament by a 

ay and 


ication of them 


co-ordinate right by birth in that part of it which is ancestral, 
that if he thinks proper to come to tion in his lifetime, he 
must divide it as directed by law, it is, he ive them | 
and himself equal shares, Adultery is alw: t 
Hindus. Maintenance 


ich a person becor 

voluntary submission to it—involunt 
ment of debt, or by way of puni: 
femaie slave —and gift or sale by a former owner, , 

. Ecclesiastical establishment.] The Episeopal estab- 
lishment of India is superintended by a lord bishop — | 
of Bengal, a bishop of ras, ada bishopof Bom-  } 
bay; each assisted by an archdeacon. | Ordinary — 
chaplains receive 800 rupees per month in the bi 
gal presidengy; 700 in that of Madras; and 670 in 
that of Bombay. Assistant chaplains have 500 r, 
per month.-—At the close of 1850, 403 missionaries 
connected with 22 missionary societies, and 551 native 
preachers, were employed in India and Ceylon; and 
the number of native churches founded by them, 
during 50 years, was 309, with 19,356 members. 
‘The stations at which the gospel is preached were 260, _ 
There were at the same period 1,345 day-schools, at — 
which 83,700 boys were receiving instruction; 73 
boarding-schools, with 1,992 ste chiefly Christian; 
128 day-schools in which the English language was 
taught, and attended by 14,000 boys; 354 day-schools 
attended by 11,500 girls; and 91 boaréding-schools, 
attended by 2,450 girls. The cost of this missionary 
agency in 1850 was £187,000, The-Bible has been 
translated into 10 lan, s, and the New ‘Testament 


into 6 others—not reckoning the Serampore versions, © 
Revenue] When H., in the time of Aurungzebe, wi 


under one monarch, the revenues amounted to Fagen ice Bye : 


posed, in a comparative sense, to be 


nal to at least £160, 
in‘modern Britain, When the Bri first 


eines pomrenaln st. 4, 





srease,—had thenceforward-a powerfal inducement to wring from 
the now completely subordinate ryots a greater share of the fruits 
of their ind: than was directly claimed by government; while 
the ryots, o by their rapacious masters, and unable to 
obtain justice in courts the doors of which were shut against them 
by their poverty, sunk into the apathy of indolence, and ceased 
to struggle for more than the bare supply of their natural wants. 
«<The rapacity of the zemindars thus ultimately defeated itself; for 
in proportion as indostry became diminished, their means of re- 
omitting to government the sams regularly charged to their ac- 
ane diminished also, unt, when — Taupe a 
° arrears, summary processes were instituted against them, 
and their es aptkes to pale anid'e0 peneral wan the destruc: 
tion, that the whole eee property of Bengal is said to have 
“changed hands since the establishment of the permanent system! 
4 meget government has latterly become the purchaser of 17,298,305 
ates which have been brought to sale, with the view of 17,812,419. 
olishing an authority which has stood between itself and the 18,653,145 
of that measure of just and benevodent governinent 17,577,102 
‘ it feels called upon to administer to all its subjects. In pro- 4 18,227,065 
portion as it succeeds in obtaining possession of the estates in Ben- 20,275,831 
gal,tho government substitutes for this zemindary system another, 20,249.932 
whieh it has always principally followed at the other presidencies, 1852 19,927,039 
= a as it admits eta ata med gy set a na get a 
ieers and the cultivators, t ts, wn under the v 
name of the system. .The pringipal feature of this mode total net i — rocel 
of administering the land revenue consists in this, that the gov- | “ree years ending , and. t! 1 
_emment makes its bargain with each individual cultivator for the | and England, were as follows: "ys! 
~ rent of his holding. In fixing these amounts in former years, too Mir Wee eh aA 
‘much of the old leaven of oppression was used by the officers of Netrevenues: on in 
Tat Wel SORROUE aver Geen, oand fete to adhere 00 ocr ‘amen 
u as ever und possible to adhere to them, 1848-49  £18,297,350 6. 3 
‘so that a sort of bargain has to be made annually with the ryots, 1949-50 Bata, “Wty 
in settling which a great deal of discretion must necessarily rest 1850-51 20,250,580 i 
with haces In this manner sas legal claim - the serene: 
went is, w it few exceptions, always greater than can be en- | + : . 
forced without ruining the tenant, to whom abatements are made The perepre a ie 
from year to year, varying in amount with the circumstances that | Gown at £17,901, 6, and the 
| influence his capability of paying, but which are generally so re- | this does not include the disbi 
poeta as to take nearly all which he has to give, leaving him | which are estimated at £2, 
arely the moans of continuing the cultivation of the soil. ‘The | |. f £469,701. for that ve 
ndtv CA protwary system is, that it gets rid of the op- | ClenCy OF 4 Ly year. 
; a i lemel, and brings about a direct connection venues of ities made up follow 
government and t the people, under which | for the year 1850.51: 5° | st : 
degree of security from oppression than ac- allies 5, Oe een? = Pasi sa 
of dlependence upon their native landlords. : pany 
é the Company's government are per- 
ligens agi npr a ho are doubtless anxious 
fo perform jes of their office iprightly, Unfortunately, |« 
however, owing’ dhe bent of the climate, and the difficulty they 
find of crameension tisiness ina foreign language, the collectors 
are obliged to employ natives under them, upon whom they must 
ina great measure depend for executing the details of the busi- 
4 the cultivators do not 


ae 


In 1851-2, the receipts from the pro 
£204,000; the charges +39, 00¢ 

the acq' sa sherteencas 
so with Sattara: its rece 





» © 408.819 

from ‘the uty on salt has remained al- 
3 e 1845, while the revenue derived 

if in the Bengal presidency has increased 
,875 rupees per ann. in that year to 

fr. in 1850; or from about £2,774,000 to 
the Madras presidency the land-reve- 
ed since 1847 from 3,65,48,058 r. to 

in 1850; or from £3,426,000 to£3,296, 000. 

realt has also retrograded. In Bengal, 
nopoly yielded in 1843-44, £1,840,000; in 
£1,000,000.. In the North-western pro- 
Jand-reyenues show a considerable increase 
and 1850, The revenue at the former 
0,000; in the latter it had increased 
In Bengal the land-revenue has os- 
othe vears 1848 and 1852 from 
560,000 ; in Madras from £3,640,000 
in Bombay from £2,240,000 to 
D.. “The we i: ay the Indian reve- 
r r grent, n Ben a gross revenue of 

: ‘collected at the cost of £1,700,000. 


0,000; 


to collect £1 ,000,000; in Ma- 
000 to collect £5,000,000; in Bom- 
to raise £4,300,000; so that ofa gross 
marie: a nearly £3,400,000 are spent 
h The expenditure on public works 

I was as follows; 


1843-4. 1844-5, 1845-6. 


“£170,504 135.294 169,448 

“887,102 299,126» 381,763 

of ‘April 1846, he territorial 

ia company in India amounted 
Jompany’s rupees, or £38,992,734, 

aye' , annual: interest of 5% per cent. 
ated to 1,96,24,453 company’s rupees, or 
ig no ‘saapataass A limit to the ex- 

‘may incur on India. 

pipe Jast I charter, the In- 
463,483, bearing an interest of 
the. 80th Ap 1850, the debt had 
, and the interest to 


Registered debt, ,, Co.'s rupees, 
1,10,55,697 

28,84.28,493 

15,88,74,708 


45,33,58,898 


8,972 

ry 84.95,049 

Civil and medical funds, 2,04.85.047 
Miscellaneous deposits, 9,85,208 


Co.'s rapees,. -—_-48,88,33,174 
I, NW Provinces, 


(Including the newly ac- 

quired territory.) 
Miscellaneous deposits, 2.00,000 
loans, 87,383,000 


39,33,000 


4 per cent. 
5 per cent. 


Co.'s rupees, . 


TIL, Maprase 


Loans, 1,654,000 
Ditto, 3 80,500 
Civil, military, and me- 
dical funds, 66,82,765 
Miscellaneous deposits, 6,0L.975 
Treasury notes, . « 36,500 
Fund for the redemption 
of the bonds issued to 
the creditors of the 
late rajah of Tanjore, 28,11,894 


~~ 1,08,67,634 


8 per cent. 
6 per cent. 


6 and 5 per ct. 
6, 5, and 4 per ct. 
4 per cdat. 


1,12,476 


4 per cent. 
5,387,566 


Co.'s rupees, . 
TV. Bomnay. 
Civil annuity and other 
service funds, . 
Civil provident and mi- 
litary funds, =. 
Miscellaneous deposits, 
Treasury notes, . 


59,36,032 


76,06,808 
7,98.614 
23,500 


6 per cent.a 


5 per cent. 
4 per cent. * 
4 per cent 


1,43,64,349 
51,19,98,157 


At 2s. per Sicca rupee, "£47,999,827 


Military force.| The troops in India belong partly © 
to the British government, and partly to th the East — 
India company. The force is always aes 
and in time has bi 
rendered very formidable. The strength 
army, in efficiency, consists of Ew 8, 
awe in military tactics. give them a decided 

in every contest. ys regret 
ct ed and disciplined in ie sce 
The grand total of the British military oreo in India, 
in October anee, exceeded 300,000 hie’ 


Co.'s rupees, . 
Total Co.’s rupees, 


_ Artillery, 
Native ca 
Tis mate, 





‘army. A 


66,589 men and 
mustered in the Punjab in 1851, and 


Strhind division amounted to 23,408 men. 

» e@ are succeeded by the eGujerat subsidi 

‘ ‘the field corps at Mulligaum, and the Pun 
diviston, furnished chiefly by the Bombay army. The 
circle is further continued by the field-force in the 
‘southern Mahratta country; the ae and 
‘Nagpur subsidiaries, composed of Madras troops; 
mat detachments from the Bengal establishments 
forming the Nerbudda and Saugur divisions. At 
Mirut, Allaliabad, Benares, and Dinapore, strong 
divisions are maintained. . Such is the general out- 
line, liable, of course, to temporary modifications, 
and occasional change in the selection of stations. 
The officers in the Company’s service receive com- 
miprions from Her Majesty corresponding with those 
which they receive from the East India company. 
tward of the Cape of Good Hope, the Company’s 
offi possess ne rank when on service with the 
 queen’s officers; eastward of it they take precedence 
according to date and rank of commission. Every 
officer who has actually served 22 years in India is 
_permitted to retire from service with £360 pay if a 
captain; £290 as commander; £190 as lieutenant or 
purser. An efficcr retiring from ill health, after 10 
years’ service, has £200 per ann. of retiring allow- 
_ ance as a captain; £170.28 a commander, and £125 


~.as.a lieutenant. The officers for the Company’s ar-_ 


tillery and engineers are educated at Addiscomb 

coll near Croydon. 
“ arine .} The Indian naval establishment 
is attached to the Bombay presidency, and consisted 
“in 1830 oft 18 gun ships, 6 10 gun corvettes, 2 armed 
steamers, and some surveying vessels. In 1844—5 it 
consisted of 4*vessels mounting in all 48 guns, and 4 
“steam frigates mounting in all 20 guns.—The pilot- 
_service,—the best formed of its class in the world,— 
consists of 12 strong well-fitted vessels of 200 tons 
 burthen; with 12 branch-pilots, 24 coasters, 24 first 
oi pmates, and 24 second mates. The.Company had 23 
4 gen — of a total power of 2,770 horse-power 
Mails to and from England.|y At present the Pen- 
insular and Oriental steam-ship company maintains a 
“monthly, mail" between England, Ceylon, Calcutta, 
ene and Hong-Kong; for which they receive 
a a ae from government; and £70,000 per. 
nn. fi e East India company. ae duration of 

of this Company, under o 


inary cirgum- 
27 days; to Bombay, 35; to Ceylon, 


i to Penang, 46; to Calcutta, 48; to | 


4 Hong-Kong, 55. I'he steamers of 
e from 400 to 520 horse-power; an 
£50,000 to £90,000 each. The vessels for 


sail on the 20th of each month, and | 
on the 9th of the. following | Comprises 


at the head of the Red sea, an 


seamen isin waiting tq nvey | 


Bombay; and 


| may be divided into 6 classes: 


gy Si — embraces 
the pany has treaties off 
conferring @ right on the States 
and on the Company to ini 
affairs when thought necessary, 


¥ na 

To the 2d class belong such States 
treaties offensive and defensive wit 
but which do not concede the : 
to interfere further than to aid in levy' 
of their chiefs. They are 3 in numb 

1 Hydrabad, 

2 Baroda, 4 

3 Kattiwar, or Gujerat, 


To the 3d class belong those States which are 
tary to the Company, and ack its | 
‘supreme 


its” 

macy, but whose chiefs are : 
territory. These are: 
1 Indore, 

2 Odipur, 

8 Jypur, 

4 Judpur, 

5 Kotah, 

6 Banswarra, 

7 Pertubgurh, 

8 Dungurpur, 

9 Kerauli, 
10 Serawi, 
11 Bhurtpore, 
12 Bhopal, 
13 Cutch, 


* 
With a 4thfclass of States the 
into treaties of guarantee and y 
macy in their own territory, 
operation. These are: 
 Nimbhera, t 
; Puttiala, "© ¥ 
6 pian oa 
7 





in, Jansi, 


U1, SUBJECT STATES. . 


S12 


Sete 
58338 


32 


. . 


Tixhi, and others, in Bundelcund, 


+ 


2, 
3 
1, 
4 
17. 


Bore arse! 
S38S223SS3 


23 


isa . 


Pe 





and was 
which it 


History.) The history of H. may be divided into three heads; 

viz., the p Bre pao Mahommedan history,—and the 

history of the establishment and progress of European colonies in 
the country, 

The antiedt history of H. reaches to a very great antiquity; 
but the only events prior to the birth of Christ of which we pos- 
sess any clear information, are the invasions of India by Sesos- 
tris, it war of the Mahabharat, and the successive inva- 

sions ius Hystaspes, by Alexander the Great, by Seleucus, 
and by Antiochus the Great, The meg reef war which fogms 
the subject of the epic poem called the Mahabharat, is calculated 
to have taken place about 1,200 years before the Christian era, 
distinguished by the political and religious changes 
uced, It was carried on by Krishna‘hnd his bro- 
ther Bali a, against Jara Sandha, who reigned in Magadha, 
and who was surprised and slain in his capital, The conqueror 
raised himself, along with his brother, to the sovereignty over 
vast provinces, and were subsequently conjointly worshipped as 
- one incarnation of Vishnu. Of the invasion of India by Sesostris, 
nothing is known, beyond the fact itself as mentioned by Diodo- 
- -rus Siculus, Dr. Robertson, indeed, doubts whether any such in- 
' vasion ever took place, and ranks the exploits of Sesostris with 
the fabulous ones of Bacchus and Hercules. Under Darius Hys- 
_ taspes, the Persians, about 500 B. c., overran a part of India Pro- 
per, and im upon its princes an annual tribute of 300 talents 
_ of gold, re this event, dissensions had arisen among the differ- 
ent states of H., which invited the inroads not of the Persians only, 
also of the barbarians of Tibet, who attacked and laid waste 
the northern provs.; and at the era of the invasion of Alexander 
| the’Great. the nations of the peninsula were separated from the 
» eastern kingdom of the Prachii, which comprehended the modern 
Bengal, , and part of Oude, It is admitted by a Hindu 
writer, that the ostensible cause of the invasion of India by Alex- 
_ ander the @reat, was to enforce the tribute of Darius Hystaspes, 
and to compel the Indian princes to acknowledge the supremacy 
_ of Persia, After having subdued several small states on the 
j Rerchyhs > srg nemegraays passed the different rivers of the 
+ Punjab, Porus, the king of that district, who had col- 
lected a numerous army on the banks of the Hydaspes to oppose 
3 and obtained « decisive victory over that prince. He then 
h ved to push forward to the Ganges, but his troops had suf- 
fered so much from the excessive rams and inundations, that 
their sony pa well as strength was exhausted, and on the 
8 of the Hyphasis, the Beyah, that conqueror was 
obl to abandon his schemes, and to issue orders for marchiny 
to Persia. He left behind him some troops, for the purpose 
F tne fodug, bat hia deatt, wis Happened ahorly afer, hasten 
{ after, hastened 
’ the downfall of the Persian power in India, 


1,262,603 


repay wasnt: Under the government 
it was again red: to its ori limits, ane 
power before the kingdom of Gaur or , 
the first sovereignty in India, under distinct 
chiefs. Orissa, Gujcrat, and the provs. of the P 
their dynasties, their civil contests and petty 
it would be useless to ge a suceinet. 
Mahommedan history.) In the reign of th 
mong + seme first obtained erm of 
made juent incursions Into the bouring 
, tagi, after having subdued the fortresses of 
carried his arms across the Indus, and ra 
he made no permanent acquisitions in that 
no establishment in H. To bis son, the; 
mud Ghiznavi, by whom the glories of his house were | 
their zenith, belongs the reputation of first 
hommedan power in India. Mahmud, equally 
love of conquest, and a desire to ex! } 
invaded India, a. p. 1000, and reduced the . of Mult, 
1011, he reduced Delhi; and in 1024, the whole peninsula of € 


rat, At his death, in 1028, his Y : 
‘ ve ran arg pat of Ben 


the 


of Ghazni, embraced the eastern 
the Indian provs. from the W of the to 
those between the Indus and the mo ; 


the empire, which had been ‘ht to rapid 
talents and successes of Mahmud eon : 


Lahore. In 118, Chusero's sons were exp 
1194, Mahomed Gori penetrated into Hy. 
death, in 1205, occasioned a new division 
dom; the Persian 
to Cuttub, who 
Cuttub made Delhi his capital 
mush, reduced the greater 
tending from the mountains of 
ie. abn lat, of 20° N, and 

‘his mo was contemporary 
Gengis Khan, who put au end to the K 
Ghazni, which succeeded the 


celebrated Sultan Mah- 


“se 





a state in the prov. of Agra. The Dec- 
viceroy, Nizam. Oude, which had re- 

throne of Delhi, was seized upon b 

Allahabad by Mahomed Kooli. Malwah, wl 
led and overrun by the Mahrattas in 1707, was 
Mogul government about 1732, and 
oonah Mahrattas and several native 
also obtained the greater part of Gu- 
besides their ancier.t territories in the 
become a regular organized possession 
like Agra and Delhi, though it continued 
; but about 1748 it assumed total inde- 
oo, atic reverted to its ancient masters. the Rajpoot princes. 
oy, tage of the weakness of the Mogul em- 
746 mado themselves masters of a considerable part 
Ravay and Jallinder. “Thus,” says Major Ren- 
th ‘country of H. Proper was in commotion from one 
treine to another, each party ng the machinations or at- 
of the other; so that all regular government was at an end, 
Hany was) in every form, Perhaps in the annals 
orld it has seldom happened that the bonds of govern- 
180 suddenly dissolved over a portion of country con- 
60,000,000 of inhabitants.” 

Step India] The Venetians were the first Euro- 
extensively with India before the of a 
Good Hope, in 1497, The political 


it by the oe 
‘the leading European nations, all engaged more or less 
is wars, long left the Portuguese undisturbed in the enjoy- 
which their discovery and exertions had 
a. “In the reign of Elizabeth, a body of English 
oned that gueen to grant them encouragement 


‘for the purpose of carrying on a trade 

th, on the 31st of December 1600. granted a 

! oners into a corporation, under the title 

rand Company of Merchants of London trading 

{ ’ By this charter—the origin of that impor- 

n oh tapas. nelgelgsetet. selene taraeaellrg 
oe «lia company © corporation was in 

‘15 years, with the vilege of an exclusive trade 

mm and parts of . and and into and 

islands, ports, and places ® Asia, Africa, and 

the of Bona Esperanza, or 

ic may be used, and to 


ject to the subadar of 
regarded as a feudal prince under the 
Mogul emperor. On the death of Nizam-ul-Mulh, the subadar- 
ship of the Carnatic was disputed between his son Nazir and his 
grandson Murzafa. At the same time the nabob of the Carnatic, — 
Auwaraadin, who had been regularly established in that office by 
the nizam, was opposed by Chunda Sahib, _ The latter Mur- 
zafa made common cause; and M. Dupleix, the French: 
of Pondicherry, a man of talent, intrigue, and ambition, 
his aid. The combined troops of the French and the two 
overthrew those of Anwaraadin in a pitched battle, in which he 
himself was slain, and his eldest son taken prisoner, while his 
second, Mahomed escaped and obtained the assistance of the 
English. Thus commenced the Carnatic war, which was in re- 
ality a contest between the European powers for big rie | in 
H. It was daring this war that Mr. Clive, afterwards Lord Clive, 
commenced his brilliant career. On the breaking out of the 
seven years’ war. between England and France, in 1756, fresh 
fuel was added to the contests iu India. At first the cap- 
tured several of the subordinate English factories, and even luid 
siege to Madras. But the arrival of reinforcements from Europe 
succeeded in turning the fortunes of war; Pondicherry was taken; 
and Mahomed Ali established in his principality. Salabut Jung, 
the third son’ of the nizam, who had been raised to the musnud 
of his father by the assistance of the French, at length obtained 
an accommodation with the English, in return for which they 
received from him a grant of the possessions which their victories 
over the French had given them, namely, the circar of Masulipa- 
tam and its districts, and the circar of Nisampatam, While the 


them 


English were thus successfully establishing themselves in this - 


part of India, they were obliged to detach a force to the succour 
of their interests in Bengal. Surajah Dowlah, who had, in 1756, 
succeeded to his grandfather, Aliverdy, nabob of Bengal and its 
dependencies, had at first shown himself favourable to the British, 
At length, however, he invested and made himself master of 
Calcutta. Clive, with his forces, now embarked for Ben yal; and 
arriving in December, commenced their operations with) vigour 
and success, Calcutta, Fort William, Tanna, and, Bui \budgi, 
were quickly retaken; and on the 23d of June in the fow wing 
year, was fought the famous battle of Plassey, by the issne of 
which Mir Jaffier gained the nabobship of Bengal, and his Eng- 
lish allies a sarge treasure, and a portion of territory adjoining vo 
Calcutta. Jaffier was hegre ed by the same power which 
had placed authority in his hands, and Mir Causim his son-in- 


Princes 


law invested with the per fed nabob. Mir Causim had not | 


been long of the nabobship when he entered into pro- 

jects unfavourable to the English; levying high dyties on their 

merchandise; and even putting to death the E h deputies . 

who were sent to him to adjust matters, It was now resolved to 

restore Mir Jaffier to the dignity from which he had been de- 
On the 7th of June, 1763, he was proclaimed 

of three provinces, and war was declared against Causim, who, 


after «2 brave resistance, abandoned ‘by his arm deprived of 
‘|wevery fortification which he had possessed, fod Xs Rajan Deeieh, 


nabob of Oude, at that time vizier to the mogul. The British 

were now masters of Bengal; for th: 

Jaffier was merely nominal. . 

a vigorous resistance to the { c 

“omg SS eee Dowlah was to ag 
¢ strongest barrier Company's possessions against 

incursions of the Mahrattas, reins hiin in his dominions, ex-— 

small district which was ceded to the mogul, To 





hem ¢ 
1792 was com 
British and their allies, The French 
- which was imagined to be only a 
~ tion to firmed the suspicions which the British had so 
long en! ined; and suggested the necessity of immediately 
crushing Tippu. On the 8th of November, 1798, the Marquis 
. Wellesley, governor-general of Tndia, in order to bring the sultan 
to an declaration of his sentiments, informed him, by letter, 
that his connection with the French was no longer a secret, and 
desired him to receive Colonel Doveton at his court, in order that 
such negotiations might be entered into as should terminate all 
existing differences. The sultan affirmed that he had formed no 
eonnection with the Freneh, and expressed his surprise at the 
‘warlike preparations which were daily making. Whatever plau- 
sibility was in Tippu's assertions, the governor-generel reckoned 
them unsatisfactory; and the British army, unwilling to allow 
Tippu, under pretence of negotiation, to prepare for a vigorous 
defence, advanced with rapidity into his dominions; and General 
Harris continued his march, til he came within sight of Seringa- 
patam. The sultan now offered to capitulate; but the only 
terms offered him were, that half of his territories should be de- 
livered to the allies; that he should pay two crores of rupees; 
that evel nchman should be dismissed from the service; that 
he should receive ambassadors from the British and their Indian 
allies; and that four of his sons, and four of his chief officers, 
should be delivered gs hostages, for the formance of the stipu- 
lated conditions. Convinced that he could no longer hope to 
obtain peace without completely sacrificing his dignity and his 
ee e formed the resolution of defending his capital to the 
_ Jast extremity, and of falling with the ruins of his empire. On 
‘ 2d of May, 1799, the works of the besiegers were completed. 
in the 4th the breach was judged to. be practicable, and the as- 
sault, conducted by Gen Baird, commenced early next mor- 
ning. To save the life ofthe sultan, a flag of truce was despatch- 
ed to his palace; but Tippu disdaining to shrink from the com- 
bat, continued tgencourage his ea | his presence, and to 
rouse them to exertion by his example, he fell in a gateway 
on the N side of the fort, surrounded by the dead bodies of his 
attendants, With Tfppu ended the powerful kingdom of Mysore; 
aud by its fall inst the British empire 
_ in India were, totally frustrated. his torritories the East 
India company obtained the province of Canara, the district of 
Coimbatur and Duramporam, the country situated between the 
British positions in the Malabar and those of the Carnatic, the 
_ forts and constituting the passes above the Ghauts on the 
© table- of Mysore, and the island, city, and fortress of Seringa- 
patam. The ni acquired the districts of Guti and Gorum- 
condah, with a territory upon the line of Chitteldrug, Sera. Nun- 
di , and Colar, Though the Mahrattas had taken no active 
part In the war, political motives induced the British to grant 
_them Harponelly, Sua Chittledrug, and part of Bidnur, The 
_ relations of Tippu were trang to the Carnatic; and a de- 
scendant of the ancient rajahs of Mysore, of five years of age, was 


expedition to 
tory step to an expedi- 


distinguished the military career 
the 24th of November General Wel / C0 
with Sindia, by which the British troop 
beyond Dime, ee shes ie Coe ve 
approac! hud, from eastward, nearer than 6 
main army of the Berar rajah was encamped at 
Gawilghur. On the 29th of November, " 
joined by Colonel Stevenson, came in sight of 
after an obstinate conflict lesg defeated them. 
rajah's principal fortress, was then reduced, and 
pelled to submit to a treaty of peace on anfi 

While these events were passing on the ‘ 
India, the Bengal army. under Lord Lake, was ad 
that side, against the enemy. On the 29vh of Fae or 8 
came up with the forces under the command of M, 
strongly posted, and defeated them, Perron 
cause in which he had embarked was not likely to 
doned the service of Sindia; and, on the 7th September, 
leave to pass with his family, property, and ’ 
lested to Lucknow. M. Louis Honegtiiess 
command of the army. The skill and 


commanders, however, overcame al 
under Holkar were in the end so reduced and 
peated defeats that scarcely a sufficient numb 


to form a guard to his person, Peace had 

ed with Sindia and other chiefs, and it was e 

would soon be compelled to follow thelr e 

this desirable event, however, several severe © c 

betwixt the British forces and the confederate ttoo 

which the enemy was eventually worsted. The 

these was the siege of Bhurtpore, which was 

ferent times by Lord Lake without success, and 

lost above 3,000 men, On the 6th : 

peace was concluded with Holkar, he 

great part of his territories; and at the san 

“never to entertain in his service Europeans of any 

whether British subjects or others, without the 

British pay ary Bl ‘The greater part of the 

from Holkar was afterwards restored to him. ~ 
Nepal war.) From this period, no event of much ii 

occurred till 1814, when the Company's government 

volved in hostilig@®s with the N 

and intricate country, stretched 

territories for six or seyen hun: j 

pushed its encroachments to the Sutlej on the V 

many of the petty rajahships in the N. At 

this extensive tract of mountain 4 





aon, | nab, and the Ravi, constitutes a rich and important te 


important political measure which 
ion of Lord Hastings was the extermination of 
the denomination of 

and the adjoining Bri- 


ild forests which lie between the N 

and the Vindhya range. From these fast- 

soon driven; and in 1817, when the British armies 
India, he was closely pursued to Aggur and 
‘and shenen as if into a net by the converg- 
nee me from the frontiers 

by the events of the Mahratta war,—and 

across the Nerbudda into 

the peshwa,—one of the main bodies of the 
fell in with a British corps near Gungraur, 
piece eeneen <ht that oar instantly came under 


‘In ‘November 181 1817, Sindia, one of the most 
»Mahratta confederacy, 


engaged to unite his 

the Britieh government in eee. = 
restoring the general tranqu ne 

while, however, under the mask of solemn trea- 


governor-general’s 

the Mahratta powers had concerted a deep-laid con- 

F overthvowing 2 the British dominion in India The 

vevealed at Punah, on the 5th November ee 

ec 

ties against the subsidiary force sta- 

~The movements of Holkar's army, and the 

circumstances of the court of In left little 

doubt that ‘is branch also of the Mahratta power speedily 
in the general plot. Amir-Khan was waiting art- 
til he could caloulate the result of the ning con- 
itrality of Sindia was insecure, exposed to a 

¢s from the ‘continual solicitations and taunts with 
psmecnetely assailed; in fact, the only one of the 

ban renagizicty his fidelity to the British 
Guicowar. A war was now commenced 

0 wehich the dimensions of a European.cam- 


ets active mani 
results of the whole Mabratta 
‘a few words. Between Nov, 


mere fang nthe Sl and 120 | 
deemed impregnable, fell 


‘force was 
which 


my placed Shah-Shuja on the throne; but a scries of 
‘events follows, which are related in the historical 
the Batledge from 20° 18" to 34° Nk N lat., and 70° 40" to 76° Blong., 
and watered by these two great rivers, and the Jelgm, the Che- 
estimated at 1,500,000, about joer 
medans, and 250,000 Sikhs. ‘There had 
trot its own Sikh soldiery. The —s constitnt! bef a 
small a proportion of the pop. were in fact el eiah tte 
distinguished from the natives of India generally, 
wards the close of the 17th cent., with Baba Nes 
meditation. He was one of those individuals of the unlearned _ 
classes who have arisen from time to time chiefly amon Bnd 
the distinction of =—s and its concomitant national disunion, 
have endeavoured to uce a fusion of the existing besarte 
even the Mahommedans of India. Nanak was enabled to disse 
minate his system by the protection of the native ruler who held 
of Delhi. He is said'to have been a great traveller; and he cer- 
tainly induced numbers of his countrymen to adopt his faith, and . 
exist, with precarious fortune, after his death, under a succession 
of teachers, gome of whom suffered persecution under the Ma- 
in order from Nanak, was put to death in 1766. The Sikhs had 
almost disappeared, when Govind Singh, the son and 
toleration to a republican confederacy of soldiers, who declared 
implacable enmity to all the followers of Mahommed. He abro- 
republic, and adopted for his military adherents the surname of 
Singh, or ‘Lion.’ He also began the political 
periodically to consult on all measures connected with the body.” 
The mode of government adopted at that time continued with sev-' 
try was divided into 12 misals, within each of which the ehief ex- 
ercised i dent power,—though joining with the federal 
agreed in di 
resistance to the Mahommedan yoke, The Sikh® 
Ahis mode of government, which lasted until the time of the late. 
or even no pretext, and thus possessed himself of all the Lethe ith 
were those between the Sutledge and the Jumna, which 
neously dissolved themselves under the ion of the ti 
Lake pursued Holkar into the Punjab. Runjit Singh redaced the | 
rere of the Punjab ander his own psec i acon- > 


ble ation in A 
, Advancing to Cabul, the Bri- 
in the Punjab} ‘The country lying ekeredhi the Indus: 
, Of 
been no government inthis territory strong enough to con- 
in the Panjab, The’ ion of the ‘Sikhs, and the per ina 
“eh 
been once a trader, but who subsequently led a life of iio 
agricultural population of Upper India, and who, dissati 
pred fn 
faith, in which might be inclnded the various Hindu votaries, and 
the government of the Panjab under the Mahommedan 
to call themselves Sikhs or ‘disciples,’ The sect continued to” 
hommedan sovereigns, and one of them, Tegh Bahadur, the nitith 
successor 
of Tegh Bahadur, converted them from a religion of qtiiétism and 
gated the distinction of caste, admitted all Hindus into the new 
ye" Saree of the 
Sikhs, by the institution of a federal council of chiefs, who met 
eral modifications until the close of the last century, ‘The coun- 
body for objects common to all, and all 
prospered 
Runjit Singh, who gradually destroyed the several chiefs, underany, 
government, The only misals which did not come under ie 
government. The Jast general diet was held in 180% when Lord 
siderable portion of Afghanistan, 


compelled the chiefs of Little Tibet to 

came into collision with the forces of 

the growth of little more than 20; 

by the sword, unchecked by the tee 

and kept Me ew solely by the means w! 
me into more than pristine if 

wi 


Cashmere, 

to pay him tribute, and even’ 

dina, All this power was. 

years, and was obtained wh: 

of any plea or 
formed 


ie 


be dis. 
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, Dian ay ane soupeciyrne takers 
globe.” 


to - 
pleasure to brief 

proceedings in India with the following testimony of 

judge of the manner in which the duties and 

body of ‘ merchant ‘have been 

in their government of India: “To commu- 

i ill, in his of India, “the whole 

of the oh nade upon a sind which Was taken a survey 

‘of the government of India by the East India company, more 

completely, through the old field of its action, than was ever taken 

before, and eit has not spared to bring forward into the same 

light the unfavourable and the favourable points,it may be necessary 

to state,—and this I conceive to be the most convenient occasion 

for stating,—That, in regard to mtention, 1 kuow no government, 

either in past or present times, that can be placed equally high 

with that of the ast India company: That 1 can hardly = 
out an oceasion on which the schemes they have adopted, and 

were not by them- 

of the people whom 

governed: That I know no government which has on all oc- 

ns shown so much of a disposition to make sacrifices of its 

own interests to the interests of the people whom it governed, 

and which has, in fact, made so many and such important sacri- 

fices; That, if the) East India company have beet so little suc- 

tessful in ameliorating the practical tion of their govern- 

ment, it has been owing chiefly to the vantage of their sita- 


—tlistant a voyage of several months from the scene of 

to that imperfect knowledge which was common to 

them with almost all their countrymen: but that they have never 
erred so much as when, distrusting theireown knowledge, they 
have followed the directions of men whom they unhappily thought 


than, themselves, viz., practioul statesmen and lawyers: 
“and that, lastly, in the highly ches mele point of the servants or 
=r uaeaben agents of government, there is nothing in the world 
to be compared with the East India company, whose servants, as 
a body, have not only exhibited a portion of talent which forms 
& contrast with that of the ill-chosen mstraments of other gov- 
ernments, but bave, except in some remarkable instances, as that 
of the loan transactions with the nabob of Arcot, maintained a 
i, under the temptations of their situation, is worthy 

ighest ap . In matters of detail I have more fre- 

quently had ion,to blame theCompany's government than 
it; and, till the business of government is much better 
tood, whoever writes history with a view solely to the 

good of mankind will have the same thankless task to pursue; 
believe it will be found that the company during the period 

re see done more in behalf of their subjects,— 

will towards them,—have shown less 

of a self ch tl oa to mischievous powers lodged in their own 


|  hands,—have displayed a more. generous welcome to scheines of 


and are now more willing to adopt improvements, 
—not only than any other sovereign existing in the same period, 
together on the surface of the 


“HINDRINGHAM, a parish in Norfolk, , 
hs of Walsingham, on a branch of the Skithecay 
ae ee ae: Pop. 749. 

DS, a central county of the state of Massa- 
eae U.S, comprising an area of 875 sq. m., 
“drained ‘by an affluent of earl river on the E, and 
by several tributaries of Big Black river. 

level, and tts soil fertile, 

098. Jackson, the capital of the 

fo this rn. on Pearl one. Its 


ond 


Hixpv-Kon, or eae Cauca- 


i ly fous 


sian satire Shimane cro 
sive Cabul to the 
Khulum, 40 m. ong of Balkh, . 
by him at 260 m.. employed 
an elevation of 6,600 ft. above s 
the river of Cabul to its pie at 
8,600 ft.; and attained the greatest p 
tion in the passes of Hajiguk [12,400 
13,000 ft both of vine were ¢ 
one of the other ex 0 
From the last of them, Kote 
scended the bed of a river, 60 ft. a-mil 
he reached the plains of Turkistan, 2,000 ft. a 
sea-level. Granite appears to form the core of this’ 
mountain-range; near the surface. secondary. — 
limestone and fossiliferons sandstone... Its vegetation 
is scanty, presenting only a few dwarf firs, poplars, 
and birches ; and in the more sheltered passes, 
cot trees, blackberry bushes, sweets ' 
thorn. The kiang, an animal 
the yak or grunting-ox, and the 
sheep, roam over its untrodden wilds, 
tiful fodder in the furze, aromatic p 
a species of umbellifera, the lea 
and seeds ’of which are alike 
GHANISTAN, 
HINESBURG, a township of 
she state of Vermont 42 m. W of. 
as au irregular surface, and is wate 
river and Lewis creek, Pop. in 1840, 
HINESVILLE, a village of 
state of Georgia, 196 m. SE of 
pine lands, 14m. NE of Ri 
sisted ‘of only 8 or 4 dwellings, 
HING, a ict and town of 
of Shan-se, di@ision and en Bees 
fu, on an affluent of the 
38° 38’. 
apie. ~ a division and town oe 
the prov, of Kwei-chu. The pi comprises 
tricts, one of which bears thesame name. ~~ 
HING-GAN, a distiict and town of 
rov. of Kwan-se, division and 35 m. NE 
‘in-fu, on the Siang-kiang, and ab 


AOA eacatiel 


oe uuning 301 




















































in N lat 25° 257 92", and 

small port. _It occupies a highly 
48 position, and is superior as a town to 
comparatively little 


-TING, a district and 
in te ‘nthe prov. of Leaou-tung, division 
-fu. 

: enue an a district and town of China, 
prov. of. Hu-pih, division and 88 m. SE of 
A oh on an affluent of the Yang-tse-kiang, 


GLAISGHUR, a fortress of Hindostan, in 
pein Malwah, and district of Mundissor, 100 
ef Ougein, and 45 m. SSW of Kota. It stands 
ae t, surrounded by walls and a deep natural 

ft. in breadth, and crossed by 3 artificial 

f It belongs to the Holcar family; and is 
considered rg <4 the strongest citadels in ‘their do- 


fk Gelebrated place of Hindu pilgrim- 
histan, on the 1, bank of the Aghor, 
20 mm. gbove the entrance of that river into 
lian ocean, and 60 m. SW of Beila, The 
is a low mud edifice dedicated to Kalee. 
NG-MI, a district and town of China, in the 
f Kwan-se, division and 20 m. WNW of Yuh- 
; near one of the sources of a river which 
fom into the of Tonquin at Lien-tchou. 
HING-NING, a district and town of China, in 
Hu-nan, division of Lin-chu, on a small 
m. SE of Hang-chu-fu, in N lat. 25° 54’ 
a, 113°.—Also a district and town in 
ov. of Kwang-tung, division of Kea-ying-chu, 
ee ceeee-ch- -fu, in N lat. 24° 3’ 86”, and 
G, a district and town of China, in 
Shen-se, division of Si-gan-fu, in N 


district and town of China, in 
division of Ching-ting-fu. 

AUT, a consideral commercial 
tan, in the prov, and 50 m. SSW of 
-anaffluent of the Wurda. 

WAN, a district and town of China, in 
aie division of Seu-chu-fu, in N 


bes amd town ‘of China, in 
division of Yang-chu-fa, in 










Sum a division and town of 
-se. The div. com 













’ of Lancaster co., 
‘| the ‘state of Pecinigli vente. . $42 m. SE of Hi 
Tisbn on the N side of Conestoga creek. 


Berks, about } m. W of Oxford, and 
es on the W bank of the 
acres. in 1881, 187; in 1851, 488. 





At: 


m. 8 of Oxtet, and 4 
550 acres. Pop. in 1 





158; in 1851, 800, 


HINOJALES, a town of 8 oo in Andalusia, m C 


the prov. and 55m. NNE o ee oe partido and 
6m. NE of Aracena. Pop. 836 
HINOJAR-DEL-REY, a village of Spain, in Old 


Castile, in the prov. and 12 m. SE of Burgos, and 


partido of Salas-di-los-Infantes, near the 1. bank of the 


Arandilla, and near the supposed site of the ancient 
Clunia. Pop. 130. 

HINOJARES, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in 
the prov. and 88 m. ESE of Jaen, and partido of 
Cazorla, in a plain, watered by the Turilla. Pop, 
588. It has salt-works, a glass-house, and several 
manufactories of brooms. 


HINOJOS, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in the — 


rov. and 2 m. E of Huelva, and partido of La 
alma. Po 4 774. 
HINOJOSA, a town of Spain, in Leon, in the 
prov. and 55 m. W of Salamanca, partido of Lum- 


brales, between three eminences near the 1. bank of the. 


Duero. Pop. 2,028. The streets afe steep, and the 
houses generally low and damp. It possesses 
factories of hats and linen, a fulling-mill, and a eee 
work. In the environs are several tumuli, bearin 
Latin inscriptions. The surrounding district, —_* 
is watered by the Camaces, Huebra, and Agueda, i is 
fertile but very unhealthy—Also a town in New 
Castile, in the 

and partido of 


Osma. 
» HINOJOSA-DEL-CAMPO, a town of Spain, in 


Old Castile, in the prov. of Soria and partido of © 






Agreda, 
HINOJOSA-DEL-DUQUE, a judicial sili 


and town of § in Andalusia, and prov. ‘of Cor- 
mata emipelaes 6 pahlon The ce 
oba, in an extensive an “ 


doba. The 
is 42 m. NNW of Cor 
the extremities of which are bathed by the 
and Guamatilla. Pop. 7,748. It has 2 conv 
and 2 hospitals; and possesses several man 
of linen and of wuollen fabrics. 

HINOJOSA-DE-LA-SIERRA, a town, 
in Old Castile, in the prov. and 





F “| [NNW of Soria, near the 1. bank 





HINOJOSA-DEL-VALLE, a town’ of 
in the proy, and 16m. NEiof 


KSEY (Norn), or Laurence, Ce arish in 
fs site ea 9000 


(Sourn), a parish in Berks, about 3 
aa 3s N of Abingdon. Area — 


manv- | 


v. and 45 m. WNW of Toledo, 
alavera-de-la-Reina, it the foot of — 
Mount St. Vincent, on the summit of which are the | 
remains of a fortress of the Templars. Pop. 1,400." 
It has a convent and a hermitage. The environs ~ 
produce good wine.—Also a town in Old Castile, 
in the prov. of Soria and partido of El,Burgo-de- 


| and pattido’ of Almendialj in 
that | Pop. 578 * 
























“moun 
but is to a) 
. Pop. in 1840, 1,141.—Also a townshi 


: ted. 
Berkshire c0., es the state of Massachusetts, 121 wg 


of Boston. It is hilly, but affords fine pasturage. 
Pop. 995.—-Also a cowndie of Cattaraugus = in 
he state Sf New York, 287 m. WSW of Albany, on 

_ the Genesee Valley canal, and orf the New 
and Erie railroad, Pop. 1,937. 

i he ge ca ecb algae ¥, m. sa of 
_ Newport, on the Birmingham and Liverpool Junc- 
brody sel) Area 3,036 er Pop. in 1851, 862. 

HINTLESHAM, a parish in Suffolk, 44 m. NE 
of Hadleigh. Area 2,828 acres. Pop. in 1851, 583. 

HINTON, a township in the p. of Pontesbury, 
Salop. Pop. 59.—Also a tything in the p. of 
Berkeley, Gloucestershire. Po p- 579.—Also a ham- 
let in the p. of Woodford, Northamptonshire. Pop. 
299.—Also a hamlet in the p. of Blythburgh, 
Suffolk. Pop. 136. 

HINTON (Great); a tything inthe p. of Ashton- 
Steeple, Wilts, 4 m. ENE of Towbridge. Pop. in 
1831, 234; in ‘1851, 177. 

HINTON (Lirrr. ®), a parish in Wilts, 5 m. E of 

» Swindon. Area 1,815 acres. Pop. in 1881, 354. 

HINTON-ADMIRAL, a chapelry in the p. of 
Christ-church, Hants. Pop. 334. 

HINTON-AMPNER, a parish in Southampton, 
3 m. SSW of New Alresford. Area 2,349 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 389; in 1851, 384. - 

HINTON-BLEWETT, : a parish in Somerset, 74 
m. NNE of Wells, Areal,102acres. Pop. in 1831, 

| 9825; in 1851, 322. 
HINTON-CHERRY. See Cuerry-Hivron. 
i HINTON-ST.-GEORGE, a parish in Somerset, 
_ 2m.NNW of Crewkerne. Area 1,500 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 850; in 1851, 728. 
HINTON-ON-THE-GREEN, a parish in Glou- 
cestershire, 74 m. ENE of Tewkesbury, on the Is- 
born, -Area 2,259 acres. Pop. in 1831, 310; in 
- 1851, 192: 
‘ HINTON-IN-THE-HEDGES, a parish in South- 
_ ampton, 2m. NW of Brackley. Area 2,070 acres. 
Pop in’ 18 , 173; in 1851, 157. 
INTON-MARTEL, or "Maana, a parish in Dor- 
set, 4 a NNE of Wimborne-Minster. Area 1,534 
acres, “on Sy 1831, 267; in 1851, 324, 

HINTO -PARVA, or Sranpeipan, a parish in 
Dorset, 24 m. N of Wimborne- Minster, on the Allon. 
- Aven 439 acres. Pop. in 1831, 86; in 1851, 55, 

_ _HINTON-ST.-MARY, a parish in Dorset, 64 m. 
SW of 7 oti Area 982 acres, Pop. in 1831, 
803; in 1851, 
HINTON.ST. -WALLERY, or Watprust, a par- 
ish in Berks, 6 m. ENE of Great Farringdon. Area 
; cues Pop. in 1831, 848; in 1851, 389. 
i N-TA RANT, & ish in Borset, 8 m. 
8Wof , crossed by post-road from Dor- 
sbury. Area 2,279 acres. ee in 
1851, “ 


mort, on coher a nda, 


TINZEMONT. — 
proy. of Namur, 
HINZUAN. See AN. 


HIO (San-ANDRES-DEL), & town, 4 
ore | alicia, in the proy. and partido of P 
the shore of the Atlantic. Pop. 2,590. 
parish-church and a ‘custom-house. 
the rearing of cattle form extensive 


indust 

HIORRING—formery Wi ‘ ; 
bailiwick and town of arm 0 
bail. ocenpies the N extremity o Jutlends 
minates on the NNE in a long p 
of which forms the Skaw, or Cape - 
bounded on the E by the Cattegat; on 
bail. of Aalborg, from which it is p 
by the Linn-Fiord; on the SW by the of T 
ved; and on the W and NW b the Skager ck 
and comprises a total area of*1,080 m. It 


divided into the hrads of Horns, Wenne ra 
ninglund, Bérglum, Hyetho, and 

Lasée; and comprises 4 towns, viz. 
derikshafn, i, and Siiby, and 85. vil 
67,800.—The town+is 30:m. N of Aalborg, and 


Skagen, in N lat. or 
eral ty 


equidistant to the SW of Ca 
- 41”, and in B5’ i on 

‘op. 1,800. It has a church, and possesses 
breweries and distilleries of brandy. In 1698, it 
nearly totally destroyed by fire. 

HIORTOR, a small island of Deaiieile 
Little Belt, to the S of the island of Fyen, ‘ 
that of Dreyoe. Agriculture and fishing form 
chief employments of the inhabitants. 

HIPANEMA, a river of Brazil, in’ the 
Sao-Paulo, an affluent of the Rio-Sorocaba. 

HIPPA, a small island in the N. Pacifie, ne 
shore of British North America, to the W of: 
Charlotte's island, and to the NW of Rennel_ 
in N Jat. 58° 38’, 

HIPPENSCOMBE, an extra-parochial district of 
Wilts, near Great Bedwin. Area 980: ee De 
in 183], 58; in@851, 50. 

HIPPERHOLME wira BRIGHO 
ship in the p. of Halifax, W. R. of Yorkshire, on 
Manchester and Leeds railway, 26 ye eye e 
ah 34 m. from Manchester. 1 the 

‘op. in 1831, 4,977; in 1851, 991. “illage 
ited on the S by ‘the alder Calder” 

HIPPOLYTE (Sarr), a commune, 
town of France, in the dep. of th the 
Spe ink cant. comprises |! 


of Copenh: 


in 183 sth in 1851, 218, | posed 
of Puddington, 


















It is ‘i F 


of the saint from whom the town 


re ‘a Benedictine abbey, pone in 
St. H. was taken in 1444 by the 









me 830.—Also a town of Bavaria, in. rele of the: 
1 of Charles VIL, and was afterwards he Palatinat Re residial and 2 mew of yee 
wed by the Germans. It was ceded 48 m. N o tis » It -con- 










atin a royal castle and, a Be geen and has 

1718, VA a duke of Lorrain. In the | extensive mannfactories of stone-ware. » Jerome of 
\ coal-mi amnene was arrested here in 1415. ,In the environs 

OLYTE on or La-Craperin-Samt- 2 aries of slate and tale. 

TE, a commune of France, in the dep. of SCHBERG, a circle and town of Prussiayi in 


‘the Saaky of Westphalia, and by that 






































t.bank of the Indre. Pop, 1,058. A fair for | nitz, on the 1. bank of the Bober, at the confluence 
, gtain, hemp, wax, and other commodities, is | of the Zacken, and at an alt. of 1,200 ft. above sea- 
“onee a-year. level. Pop. 7,827. It is surrounded b by walls, and 
M{PPOLYTE-DE-CANTELON (Saryt), a vil- | has 3 suburbs. It is regularly built, and contains a 
France, in the dep. of Calvados, cant. and 8 | Lutheran and 4 Catholic churches,—the former with 
Lisieux, and. 36m, ESE of Caen. Pop. 200. | a fine organ and a library,—a gymnasium, an or- 
catth e and mercery is held here once a-year, \phan’s asylum, 2 hospitals, an alms-house, and a 
BLL anp ST. MARTINS, a chapelry, in | commercisl school. It has extensive manufactories 
erick, N. R. of Yorkshire, 1} m. SE of | of cloth, linen, sail-cloth, hosiery, gloves, and poree- 
.~ Area 2,795 acres. Pop. in 1851, 293. | Jain; numerous bleacheries, dye-works, and printing 
nlet in the p. of Tlanarth, Cardigan- and fulling- mills; several sngar- houses, a paper- 
270. mill, and 2 printing establishments, It is also the 
D, a town of eae in the prov. of | emporium for the greater part of the linen made in 
60m. NNW of Yezd the prov, This town was reduced to ashes in 1549. 
I, a township of Oxtord co., in the state | In 1633 it was paleged by the Saxons, and again the 
J.°S., 79m. WSW of Augusta, on Saco | following year by the Imperialists. The circle of H. 
a good and fertile soil. Pop. in | is noted as one of the most industrial-parts of the 
—Also a township of Portage co., in the | kingdom.—Also a town in the prov. of Westphalia, 
Ohio, 154 m. NE of Columbus. It possesses | regency, circle, and 11 ‘m. E of Arensberg. Pop, 711. 
well-cutltivated soil. Pop. 1,080. Linen is extensively manufactured real: Va, 







district of Bundeleund, 48 m. SSW of | dorf, 9 m. ESE of Lobenstein, on the r. bank of the 
eg Saale. Pop. 1,700. It has a castle, a ch 


sanj. and 57 m. NE of Silistria, | ries of calico, handkerchiefs, and leather. —Also a 
'Babadagh, near the r. bank of the | village in the kingdom of Saxony, of the 
ep rock at the foot of which are | Erzgebirge, to the NW of Schneeberg.-—, so. a moun- 
bited ‘by Wallachians as Pop. of Bavaria, in the cirelé of Upper Bavaria, near 
‘fortified, and containsa castle and a | the Tegernsee, which rises to the Tight of 6,150 ft. 
thesite of the hoy rang Bae aaa above sea-level. 
commune of France, in ee a the 
town of Turkey in i Ra- | Jd Bunzl. d 26 W of Leitmeritz, 
°o iy Se Ebay ‘in Ru- ung-Bunzlau, an m. Wo’ itm: 
e sanj. and 66 m.| marshy valley. Pop. 1,946. It is encircled ag 
‘ot m, SE of Adrianople, on | old and ruinous wall. Its streets are narrow, and 


houses ] It has manufactories of calico, ‘hosiery, 
Himruxcex, a town of Wiir- sa : 


: and Fee era 
he Schwarzwald, obmt and ND, a village of Bohe 
and 17 m, SW the cr and 16m. m. N of Elnbogen, and 42 
: E bce f article of ing alge 


























C localwmanufae- ¥ 
‘and hag a pa Tee in a fine ‘eokspinig smill.. Here » 


‘Indre-et-Loire, cant. and 8 m. SE of Loches, on Noy prov. of Silesia, regency and 80 m. SW of Lieg- | 


‘UR, ‘a town of Hindostan, in the prov, of | town in the principality of Roane LatecaciacEeer ‘eb 


or Himsova, a town of Turkey in | a town-honse; ‘and possesses extensive manufacto- 





HIRSCHBERG, Doxzy, or Doszy, a small down * 
of Bohemia, in the circle of Bunzlan, 17 m, } So 
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residence of Queen Matilda, = 
~_. Hesse-Darmstadt, capital of a district in: 
we 10 m. ante aa 

SSE of Darmstadt, onthe slope of a 

‘bank of the Neckar, at the 
bach. Pop. 1,694. Tt is ill-built; and, with the ex- 
ception of the castle and a church, possesses no build- 
ings worthy of note, Several important are 

“annually héld here, Pop. of district 4,487," ” 

i HLAND, a village of Switzerland, in the 
cant., bail., and 14m. SE of Zurich. It has on the 
Muhlbach an extensive iron-work. 

HIRSCHOVA. See Hrrsav. 

HIRSINGUE, or Hirsineen, a canton, commune, 
and town of France, in the dep. of the Haut-Rhin, 
arrond. of Altkirch. The cant. comprises 25 com. 
Pop. in 1881, 12,910; in 1841, 13,473. The v. is 8 
m. SSE of Altkirch. Pop. 1,281. 

HIRSON, a canton, commune, and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Aisne, arrond. of Vervins. The 
cant. comprises 18 com. Pop. in 1831, 14,042; in 
1841, 15,246. The town is 11 m. NE of Vervins, and 
35 m. NNE of Laon, on the Oise. It has several 
forges, foundries, and nail-works; and mgnufactories 
of fine thread, common pottery, and baskets. It has 
numerous annual fairs. This town was formerly de- 
fended by a castle, which, in 1650, was taken and 
destroyed by the Spaniards. 

HIRTSHOLMEN, a group of small islands, 3 in 
number, in the Cattegat, near the coast of the bail. 
of Hioring, Jutland, 4 m. ENE of Frederikshaven, 
in N lat. 57° 28’, E long. 10° 88’. They belong to 


the diocese of Aalborg, and bail. of Hioring, and are 
inhabited by about 80 fishermen. 
HIRTZBACH, a village of France, in the dep. of 


the Haut-Rhin, cant. and 14 m. WNW of Hirsingen, 
on the 1, bank of the Il. Pop. 680. Near this place 


_. are mines of coal. 


q HIRZBODEN, a small district of Switzerland, in 
_ ‘the cant, and 27 m. SSE of Berne, and bail. of Fra- 
tigen, towards the centre of the valley of Aldboden. 
It Has a sulphureous spring. 

HIRZHL, a village of Switzerland, in the cant. 
and 12 m. SSE of Zurich, bail. and 4m. W of Wa- 

_ denschwyl. Pop. of p. 1,100. 
_  HIRZENACH, a village of Prussia, in the prov. 
' of the Rhine, regency‘of Coblenz, and circle of St. 


Goat. Pop. 400. 
HIRZENHLATN, a village of the grand duchy of 


Hesse-Darmstadt, prov. of Upper Hesse, district and 
§m. ESE of Nidda, and the same distance N of Bu- 
dingen, on the Ridder. Pop. 249. It has iron- 

ii which afford an annual supply of about 1,800 

| quintals of iron. . 

Bae GEN, an island near the W coast of Swe- 
‘den, in the prefecture of Gottenb N lat. 57° 
46, B long, : ° 54’. It is formed by the two arms 
# y oeta-Elf and the Ca ; and is 17m, in 

NE to SW, and 9 m. at its greatest 

divided into two haerads, named B. 

eet of Gottenburg origi- 


vence of the Finken- | 


was formerly cap. of the 
now forming the division of 
littlé’more than a mass of r 
ception of its fortress,—the pi 
roze,—has nothing to render it of 4 
The locality in which it is situated 
sandy, and the canals formed for its 
the Sultan Feroze haye been suffered to f 
repait.—Also a fortress of Turkey in Bui 


| garia, in the sanj. of Sophia, 25 m. 


lis. 

HISSARDJIK, a village of 
Rumelia, sanj. of Sophia, 15 m. N 
zardjik, and 35 m. WNW of Philippop 
v. of Anatolia, 4 m. W by N of B 
are the ruins of New Ilium, and 8 m. onw 
saine direction, is Mount Tepe, the tumulu 

HISTON, a parish in the co. of Cam! 
NNW of Cambridge. Area 2,300 acres. Po 

HIT, the ancient Zs, a town of Turkey in 
the pash. and 114 m. W of Bagdad, on th 
of the Euphrates, 58 m. by water, and § 36 m, 1 
a direct line from Hadisah. It contains about 1 
houses, built all round an elongated hill 
from and parallel to the river. The he 
chiefly of clay, one or two stories high, 
and covered with a layer of bitumen. — 
are narrow, dirty, and steep. The hilla 
enclosed by a high mud wall, with 
towers, but no ditch. One 
amidst this mass of brownclay. Hi 
its bituminous fountains, and its ¢ 
bitumen. These boats are generally: 
bitumen, salt, and lime, to Hillah, Bosrah, an 
to Bagdad. Boat-building, burning sy 

the chet 


Ad 


ed to ¢ 


salt, and prepgring naphtha, form. 

tions of the mhabitants. . The bi 

springs 3 m. W of the town. spr 
out a dark-coloured water, of a temp, of 
F., which is carried off slowly by an aque 
substance gathers on the top, which is 
and laid in pits exposed to the air, in whic 
ily hardens into flakes of about an inch 
are sold at H, for about 23d. per ew ; 











he wool trade was 

our here. Its chief business at pre- 
Eand corn. 

pEL-CASTELLO, or [vrro-per Cas- 

of Spain, in Old Castile, i in the prov. 

am. W of Burgos, and partido of ‘Castrdjeriz. 


2 SECO, or Irero-Sxco, a town of Spain, 
pon, in aes v. of Palencia, and partido of Sal- 
i, 10 m. NNE of Carrion-de-los-Condes. Pop. 


* weet ipa 

HITERO-DE-LA-VEGA, or Irero-pp-La-VEG A, 
a town of Spain, i 
of Palencia, and partido of a on the r. bank 

Abanades. P 

HITO, a town of ye New Castile. in the 
d 39 m. Wi of Cuenca, and partido of 
oa hill. Pop. 518. In the vicinity is 
pond, ‘abounding with aquatic birds; 
distuuce ure the ruins of the ancient 












ide 
RE, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
of Dusseldorf, and circle of So- 
"f A . in 1887, 1/694. It has a arepe oa 
R Rebbaben, utd aarp a considerable trade in 
grain, wine, wood, and coal. 
- HITTEREN, an island of the Atlantic, near the 
(W coast of: Norway, in the stift of S. Trondheim, and 
es beim, in N Jat. 63° 30’. It is 80 
an length, and about 12 m. in average breadth. 
ba aostading several ‘small adjacent villages and 
b The rearing of cattle, and fishing, 
objects of local industry. 
a small island of the North sea, 
of Norway, stift of Christiansand, 
idal, at the mouth of the Quinisdal, in N 
“aaigyshorag 6° 30’. Pop. 1,160. It is 
has a p h charch. 
IGH, a errs in Devgpshire, 7} m. 
Ay gery 1,155 acres. Pop. in 


sE] 





1 

a mountainous peninsula, form- 
of the island of Amboyna, in the 
go. It is 60 m. in length, and 8 

d is cbnnected by the isthmus of 
timox. 


a a ieeehinae; cap. of a nme 
y and 33 m. vist forme Eth 
oe 












in Leon, in the prov. and 22m. NE- 


oiee, or wdawie a pirat “eho e 


'| its source on the NE confines of the state 6f Geor- |} 


rh a, U.S., in Rabun co,, flows thence through ‘the 
W corner of the state of North Carolina, enters ee 
state of Tennessee, passes throngh the N part 
territory of the Cherokees, and along the 8 confines 
of the counties of M‘Minn and Rhea, and falls into 
the Tennessee, on the 1: hank, opposite Hiwassee 
garrison, in Hamilton co. It has an entire course in 
a generally NW direction’ of about 75 m., and is 
partly navigable. 

HIWEL, a vil of Bohemia, in the circle and 
14 m. WNW of Policzka. In the environs are 
mines of iron. | 

HIX’S FERRY, a village of Randolph co., in the 
state of Arkansas, U. S., 170 m. NE of Little Rock, | 
at the crossing of Currant river. ' 

HJERTING, or Huertine, a town of Denmark, 
in the stift and 23 m. NW of Ribe, on an extensive 
estnary of she same name. Pop. 200. It has a 
small port and a castum-house. The estuary or bay | 
of H. forms an arm of the German ocean, to the N 
of the island of Fance, 9 m. in length, and 3 m. in 
breadth, enclosed on the N and W by the Skallngin, 
a sandy peninsula. , The Varde-aae flows into it in 
the NW. The port of H. has been used for some | 
years past as an occasional harbour for steamers en- 
gaged in the cattle trade, for which it is admirably 
adapted by nature when compared with other ports 
on this dangerous coast. Protected by the Skallugin 
on the N and W, and by Fanoe on the 8, and thus 
sheltered from the tempestuous winds that have 
blown so many vessels to destruction om Jutland, H, 
is almost the only point on the W of that district 
which combines safety with facility of access; while, 
in the event of very bad weather, the harbour of 
List, in the island of Silt, which lies a little to 'the 8, 
offers the most secure holding ground and the miost 
prominent landmarks from the Elbe to Che Skaw. 
In the channel of H. there is good bottom, with 12 
ft. of water at ebb tide; and there is no point on the 
coast so capable of developing the staple trades of 
Denmark in corn and cattlé as this obscure 
The great cattle-district, covering an area of 457 
geog. m., lies N and 8 of it; and 80/000 head of poor 
cattle and 10,000 horses have been carried annually 
through this district to hegre and Holstein to be 

in the marsh lands. 


to England, 
between this port and tied hich the screw 
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com attem to in 
pd Sarbens the shortest and chi har 7 
Head: owen the diesence le bat nautical m,,_ 


may be reckoned at from’ 
wise boa: and Danish govern have 
under consideration a plan for a ‘ 
ricia, which would open — 
and all the | 













on |. 


27m. 
the Chrudimka, Pon 3,264. a has manafactories: ‘it teceivar’ oa 





und 17 m. § of Beraun, and 28 m. E of Pilsen, on 
| the r. bank of the Latawka It has a candle, with a a 
| park, and possesses manufactories of pins and of 
}  iron-ware, . 
\ HLUBZIEN. See Luonsonvrz. 
' HLUK, a town of Moravia. in the circle and 8 m. 
| SE of Hradisch, and 7m. WSW of Ungarisch-Brod. 
! Pop. 1,920. It has a castle. The vine is extensively 
!  eultivated in the environs. 
' HO, or Hevea, a mountain of China, in the prov. 
‘ of An-hoei, dep. of Lu-chn-fu. It is the most south- 
| _ erly of the four Yo or mountains which represented the 
| 4 cardinal points, and at which certain religious cere- 
; monies were periodically performed by the sovereign. 
HOADLIN, a township of Van-Wert co., in the 
{ state of Ohio, U.S. Pop. in 1840, 40. 
| HOAI-HO. See Hwar-Ho. 
| HOANG-HO, or Hwaneo-no, [7 ¢., the ‘Yellow 
{ river, | a great river of China, the Ruatcuu of the 
Tibetians, and Kara-Muren or Kuatron-Gor of the 
| Mongolians, which is generally supposed to have its 
source in the 4 part of the desert of Koko-Nor, to 
the SW of the lake of that name, in about N lat. 35° 
| 85%, and E long. 96° 10’. Descending in a SSE direc- 
{ tion through a wide valley, it forms lakes Tcharin 
| and Oring, and the nenters another valley eee | 
| on the E by steep rocks. At the E extremity of 
this rocky ridge it bends abruptly to the WNW; 
makes an extensive circuit, and then crosses the 
frontier of ¢he Chinese prov. of Kansn, 70 m. 
W of Lan-chu, in N lat. 36°, and E long. 102° 
20’, and after having ron a distance of 700 miles. 
‘After traversing the NW part of the prov. of Kan- 
su, and forming for some leagues its line of separation 


in a NE direction for 430 m., till it is deflected east- 
ward by the range of the Tchastai-oola and Inchan 
mountains. At the point of deflection it divides into 
several small branches, and forms a number of lakes; 
but_in, its entire circuit of the Ortoos country, 500 
mn. ih extent, it receives not a single stream of any 
size, About 110° 30’ E lohg,, it is deflected S by a 
spur of the latter chain, along the E confines of the 
pict of the Ortoos, and re-entering China, flows 
between the provinces of Shan-si and Shen-si for 
about 500 m., till it enters the Great plain, at a point 
distant from Lan-chu 1,130 m, At this part of its 
Seah ies eck becomes: tinged with the clay from which 
colour and its namg are derived. 

Ai the SW comers Shan-si, where it receives the 

Vei, its largest tributary, 


















‘of lineneand of | the Khara-yol 
nar ata ra Mle of Bobpmia, in the ‘circle 








festa Mongolia, it leaves China and pursues its course |_ 







‘it bends abruptly eastward, | 
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rial canal, runs for a considerable 
l. bank, and crosses it near 
Hwae-ho. With the exception me he p 
Soe 9 fewer i S 

large river in pep The prin 
chains by which the basin of 
the Holang-chan or Alaj -alim, 
tai-oola, and Inchan-oola, on the } 
separating it from the basin of the: 
the Bain-khara-oola, Naktomchi, and 
tains, the Pe-ling or Northern mo 
ling or Tich-ling, and Tan-sia or 
Lan-chu, Ning-hea, Kae-fang, Su-chuy and as 
are the most important towns sit 
In the lower part of its course this river 
great rapidity, and it is only by means of 
dikes and embankments that its waters ‘are P 
from devastating many of the districts through» 
it flows. In breadth it varies from 800 to 
yds., and its depth is also very unequal. - re” 
considerable indications that this’ river Has’ great 
changed its course, and that it formerly, f 
itself into the gulf of Chih-le. 

HOANNA, or Boma one Syoeneie 
in the Friendly archi 
in S lat. 19° 39°. and Boas 178 174° 39, te 

HOAPIN-SU, one of the Madjicose 
in the ‘Tong-hai or Eastern sea, 75m. 
mosa, in N lat. 25° 43’, and E long. 1 
low and woody. ‘ 

HOAR-FROST RIVER, ‘© str 
into the E end of Great Slave lake, iw 
ritories of America, in a series of ‘app 
and rapids. 

HOATHE, a parish in Kent, 
terbury, N of the Stour. Area 
in 1831, 360; in 1851, 359, ; 

HOATHLQY (East). a parish ia Sui 
*HOATHLEY (West), « pariah 

EST), a 
4,420 acres. Pow. 1 soon 
eth a oat Ae 
part of Yemen, 21 m. E of Denn, 

HOBART, a village of Stamford t 
ware co., in the state of New’ 
wsw of cera on the hend-w 
river. in 1840, 300. — a 

the» 





















































aac ea han-si, and into the prov. of | j 


2 so i pe Sig fri 
ms set aon 0 

ce of m,, it 
and, after 





igsi The number of 

g to in boeken 8 st Dec., 1848, was 

.—The mean temp. at H. in 1846 

r 1847, 53°2; for 1848, 52°3. The 

hows the mean pressure and tem- 

1 B16 ee Bo observatory. The 

he barometer is 107 ft. rug the level ¥ 

3 causing a depression in the mercurial 
about 0° 1. 


Mean for the 
during the month. whole month. 
Max. a Bar, = Ther, 
: ~ Inch, . 
827 29°737 
810 
810 
772 
670 


543 
578 


Bar. during the Fahr's ther, 
month. 


602 
59:3 
596 
569 
491 
458 
42-8 
453 
486 
504 
53:3 
29550 567 

“of rain which fell in 1842 was 22-84 
5, 15°89 inches; in 1848, 23-67 inches. 


10 ct has an area of 828,160 acres, of 


i 6,310 were under cultivation in 1848. The 
Of stock in the district was 1,806 horses, 

ed cattle, 9,811 sheep, 845 goats, 3,307 

. 21,249. Houses 4,014. 


femay i 


A fine road, 
th, now connects H. with Launceston. 

E, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
ralintiet of Backergunge, 40 m. SSW of 
situated between two arms of the 


RE eidovwrnin, a parish in Roxburgh- 
goo Hawick. Pop. in 1801, 760; in 
the p., a the SW corner, con- 
vale of the Ru It contains several 
‘its. The most remaykable moun- 
ongh, Fanna, Rubberslaw, and Bon- 
iter. first and second, situated in the S ex- 
ty of 'p» tise to about 1,600 ft. above the 
“ead hate such breadth of base as to 

it to the summit. Winb 
orange distance, in 


HOBSCHEID, a a me 
Belgium, in the prov. 0 Lesaaveey aut vol 
Arlon. Pop. 1,879. 

HOBY, a parish in Leicestershire, 6 m. SW of 
Melton-Mowbray, on the Wreak. Area 1,060 acres. 
Pop. ta 1831, ot in 1851, 405. a 

C (ia) & promontory of France, in the dep. 
of te Seine-Inferienre, cant. of Ingouville, 5m. E of 
Havre, on the r. bank of the Seine, near the embou- 
chure of the Lezarde. 

HOCANGE, a district in the N part of Lower 
Guinea, to the S of the district of Anzico, and on the 
r. bank of the Zaire. It is said to be large and po- 
pulons. ; 

HOCHBERG, a village of Bavaria, in the circle 
of Lower Franconia, to the W of Wurzburg. Pop. 
1,060.—Als6 av. of Baden, in the circle of the Up- 
per Rhine.—Also a v. of Wiirtemberg, in the cites 
of the Neckar, to the E of Ludwigsburg. Pop. 680... ; 

HOCHDORTF, a village of Bavaria, in the circle | 
of the Pfalz, to the SE of Durkheim. Pop. 538,— 
Also a bailliage, circle, parish, and Silage of Swit- 
zerland, in the eant. and 9 m. N of Lucerne, about 
14 m. 8 of the Baldegger-See. The bail. comprises 
3 circles, viz.: Hetzkireh, Hochdorf, and Rothenburg, 
and contains 16 parishes. Pop. 16,787. It pro- 
duces corn, fruit, and wine, the two former in great 
abundance, and pastures large numbers of cattle. 

HOCHEN, a village of Bavaria, in the circle of 
the Pfalz, on the Hicher-Berg, to the W of Welty 
mohr. Pop. 470. 

HOCHFELD, or HocHrEeLpEn, ‘a canton, com- 
mune, and town of France, in the dep. of the Bas- 
Rhin, arrond. of Saverne. The cant. comprises 21 
com. Pop. in 1881, 17,289; in 1841, 17,Q/8) The 
town is 10 m. ENE of Saverne, and 16m. NW of, 
Strasburg. Pop. in 1841, 2,503. A general fair is 
held here onee a-year. 

HOCH-GOLLING, a summit of the Noric Alps, 
on the confines of the archduchy of Austtia and of 
Styria, 60 m. SW of Sakzburg, and:riging to the! 
fight < of 9,459 ft. above sea-level, dag 

CHHEIM, an amt or bailiwick and town ‘in 
Firg ps of Nassau, 7 m. SE of Wiesbaden, and 89> 
m. 8 of Weil on an eminence, near cotnace ef that 
of the Main, a little above the 
river with the. Rhi 
Pop. 1,971. 


4 Pe . of bail. 





Saltab 15 m. SE of on 

gat, Ie to the height of + ERs ft. above sea- 
lev a Seen po 

OCU ARE o. Honzsxarr, a summit of the 
Noric Alps, on the confines of the archduchy of Aus- 
tria and of Illyria, to the 8 of Saltzburg, and 12 m. 
E of the Gross-Glockner. It rises to the height of 
11,640 ft. above sea-level. 

. HOCHSAL, a village of the archduchy of Baden, 
bail. and 3m. NE of Kleinlaufenburg, and 22 m. E 
of Bale. Pop. 880. It has several silk and cotton 
spinning-mills. 

HOCHSPEYER, a ty 2 of Bavaria, in the circle 
of the Pfalz, bail. and 6 m, E of Kaiserslauten. Pop. 

296. 

' HOCHST, a market-town of the grand duchy of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, in the prov. of Starkenburg, and 
district. of Brenberg, 4 m. WSW of Neustadt, and 22 
m. ESE of Darmstads, on the 1. bank of the Mum- 
ling: Pop. 1,820.—Also a bail. and town in the 
duchy of Nassau, 6 m. W of Frankfort, and 33 m. 
W of Weilburg, on the r. bank of the Main, near the 
influx of the Nidda, and on the Taunus railway. 
Pop. 1,800. It has a church, and possesses exten- 
sive manufactorfes of tobacco, clemical substances, 
vermicelli, chicory, cabinet-work, needles, and nails. 
It has also a cotton spinning-mill, and several lime 
and gypsum-kilns. This town suffered much during 
_ the military operations of the French in 1796. Pop. 
of bail. 11,605, 
; HOCHSTADT, or Hocusrept, a langericht-be- 
zirk, or presigial and town of Bavaria, in the circle 
of Suabia, on the l. bank of the Danube, and on the 
Nuremberg and Neuenmarkt railway, 24 m. NW of 
Augsburg, and 320m. WSW of Neuburg. Pop. 
2,460. Tis defended by an old castle, which stan 
on an adjacent height, and has 2 churches, and an 
_ hospital. «The environs have been the theatre of 
_ several satguinary battles. In 1703 the Imperialists 
_ were here defeated by the French and Bavarians; 
the following year Marshal Tallard was here de- 
feated and made prisoner by Marlborough, in what 
- is usually called the battle of Blenheim.—Pop. of 
bail. 11,605, of whom a large proportion are Ca- 
tholics. . 

HOCHSTADT, or Hocustarr, a presidial and 
town of Bavaria, in the circle of Upper Franconia, 18 
mm. WSW of Bamberg, and 25 m. NNW of Nurem- 
berg, on the 1. bank of the Aisch, which is here 
crossed. by a bridge. It has a castle, 2 churches, an 
hospital, and a classical school. Pop. im It has 
several spinning-mills and breweries. are @x- 


iy 0 
} 


0) 
vely cultivated, and cattle are in great | 


numbers in the environs. Pop. of presidial 11,834. 
in the prov. and 


HOCH-VOGEL, a mountain. 


Sze-chuen, div. of Chun-king-fa, 


‘Tyrol, 48 m. ENE of 


arg. 


the Arlberg which separ: 
rises to the height of 959 


HOCH-WALD, or 


Hon 


range in Prussia, in the prov. of 


Treves, extending alon, 


the co: 


ft. cia ea 


Oldenburg, from the r. bank of the § 
wald, which connects it with the Hu 
HOCHWIESEN, or Ve.xoror 
Hungary, in the comitat of Bars, 9 
Bunya, and 20 m. 8 of Kremnitz. Its 


are chiefly Germans. 


HOCHZEIT, a village of Prussia, in 
and SE of Danzig. Pop. 274. ; 
HOCKATI, a commune of Belgium, 
of Liege. dep. of Francorchamps. Pop. 
HOCKELBACH, a commune of Be 
prov. of Liege, dep. of Henri-Chapelle, 

HOCKENDOREF, a. village of 
circle of Erzgebirge, bail. and 5m. NW. 
walde, and 11 m. SE of Dresden. In. 


is a mine of silver.—Also a 
Meissenes, bail. of Radeberg 
NNE of Dresden. Linen is 


tured in the localit; 


HOCKENHEIM, a villaget 


of the Neckar, bail. and 5 m.$ of Schw 

13 m, SW of Heidelberg. Pop. 1,506. 

extensively cultivated in the environs, 
HOCKENHULL - STAPLEFORD,. a 


in the p. of Tarvin, Cheshire, 
Area 330 acres. Pop. in 1831, 


28; 


meee a parish in No 


East Dereha 
438; in 1851, 420, 
HOCKERTON, a 


vish in 


Avea 1,931 ‘acres. 


m. NNE of Southwell, on a bra 
Area 1,378 acres, Pop. in 1881, 
HOCKHAM, vn ve in D 
East Harling, Avea,3,406 acres. 

HOCKHOCKING, a river of 
U.S., which has its: source. 
NW of Lancaster; runs SE thro: 
ing and Athens; and, after a 


about 90 m., falls into 


‘the 








; in 1881, 878; i in 1851, 1,067. 
RTHY, a parish in Devonshire, 5} m. 
Area 2,526 acres. Pop. in 1831, 









who formerly inhabited the 

of the Turkish and 
in the Car- 
confines of 


Vor wild ‘Deast's skin. They wear the ‘nar long, and cover 
with a bonnet decked with ribbon and feathers. ‘Their 
is, Russ, with a considerable admixture of other 


DBECK, a river of Yorkshire, which has its 
es near Trout’s dale, and falls into the Derwent, 


sa parish in Dumfries-shire, 4m. N of 
‘op.. comprising the y. of Ecclefechan, in 
Aare 1851, 1,797. 

SDO a chapel and market-town, in 
es of Amwell and Broxburn. Hertford- 
SE of Hertford, near a branch of the 
ties railway. Area of chapelry 2,582 
in. 1881, 1,615; in 1851, 1,85 The 
antly situated about a 3 m. W of the 


j IDA, a large town and port of Arabia, 
tal of a district in Yemen, on the Arabian gulf, 
». NW of Beit-el-Fakih, and 67 m. SSE of Loheia. 

yn is surrounded by a high wall; the houses, 
€ exception he those of the governor and 

: ts, and the town-house, are built 

Tt has a small eastle. The port is good, but 

receiving large vessels. It is, however, 

ed by coasters engaged in the coffee- 

e dola or governor depends immediately 

imaum of Sanaa, from which H. is 3 days’ 

‘The district comprises little beyond the 
the town, and its revenues dte chiefly de- 
m the duties imposed apes the export of 
The merchants are chiefly Indian Banians. 
enyirons is the tomb of Sadik, patron of the 
taken by Abu-Arich, chief of the 


peppeevents ‘seized by the an of 


































imbuetu, in N 
pat is inhabited by 


reals 


y WNW of 
15° 15 


prov, of Namur, dep. 



















t-Drayton, on the Ter 

1831, 2,097; in 1851, 2057. 

HODOMONT, » commune of 
HODOS, a lak oe Tranayh ania, the’ 
a sy ly, 
of Doboka, 1th 15 min length from aie 
NNW, and about } of Sauk cit te its. broadest 
part, and is formed by an affluent of the Szamos. It 
abounds with fish and aquatic birds., On its banks 
is a village of the same name... 

HODRITSCH, or Hoprus-Ba’xya, a town of 
angen in the Seapneeee ena 5m. W of Schem- 

‘Op. 


HODSAGER a village of Denmark, in Jutland, 
in the stift of Ringkioping, 10 m. ESE of Holtsbroe, 
near the r, bank of the Stor. 

HODSOCK, a lordship in the p. of my Snes Not- 
tinghamshire, 44 m. NNE of Worksop, on the Ryton. 
Pop. in 1881, 228; in 1851, 205. 

HODY, a department and commune of Belgium, 
in the dep. of the Liege and arrond. of Huy, watered 
by the Ourthe. Pop. of dep. 469; of wiles, 170. 

HOE, a ‘village of Denmark, in Jutland, in the 
stifi of Ripen, 3 m. 8 of Oxbye, near the W bank 
of Hierting Bay. 

HOE, or Hoo, a parish in Norfolk, 23 m. NNE of 
East Dereham. Area 1,400 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
235; in 1851, 223. ° 

HOECK, a commune of Belgium, in the proy. of 
East Flanders, dep. of Erembodegem. Pop, 637,— 
Also a com. in the same proy., dep. of Audegem. 
Pop. 227. 

HOECKXKEN, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of East Flanders, dep. of Wichelen, Og 299, 

HOEDIC, or Hepic, an island in the Atlantic, 
near the French coast, in the dep. éf Morbihan, 
cant. and 8 m. E of Belle-Isle-en-Mer, and 12 m. 
from the mainland, in N lat. 47° 20’ 46”, It is id 
m. long. from E to W, and about 1 m. in breadth. 
Its NE point is defended by Fort Pengarde, and on 
its S side is Port-er-Cos. Its shores on the NW and 
SE are studded with rocks which extend & distance 
of 2 m. into the sea; on the SW is a tower fur- 
nished with cannon and surrounded by a broad ditch. 
The only production of the soil is corn, and the in- 
habitants, about 250 in number, find their chief.em- 
ployment in fishing. 

HOEF, a commune of Belgiom, i in fae prov. of 
Limburg, dep. of Helchteren, 1382.—Also a 
com, in mre of Brabant, dep. ar Tecle,. Pop. 84. 

HOEGA 
in the prefecture of eigenen! haerad 
on the W coast of the 
of the Sound, 12 m. 


of L 
v of elsin. 


‘AES, a village and aia in Swi ny. 
at the N ee 
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Aggershuus, f 
tiania. «Pop. 2,500. | ? : : 
, AND, a parish of Norwgy, in the ‘diocese 
f! ‘Aggershuus, 36 m. of Christiania. 


HOELBECK, a department and commune of 
Bélgium, in the prov. of Limburg, arrond. of Ton- 
gres. Pop. of dep. 301. ~ 
- HO-E-LANGO, a pass on the frontiers of Ladakh, 
between the Pangchoche valley and Ororotse. Capt. 
Strachey estimates its alt. at 18,600 ft. above sea- 
lovel. ‘ 

HOELEDEN, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Brabant, arrond. of Lou- 
vain. Pop. of dep. 722; of com. 158. 

HOELST, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Antwerp, dep. of Baelen. Pop. 73. 

HOENHEIM, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of Bas-Rhin, cant. of Oberhausbergen. Pop. 1,222. 

HOENRIK, a commune of Belgium, jn the proy. 
of Limburg, dep. of Exel. Pop. 83. 

HOERDT, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Bas-Rhin, cant. of Brumath, on the r. bank of 
the Zorn. 9 m. N of Strasburg. Pop. in 1841, 1,539. 

‘HOESKEN, g commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of E. Flanders, dep. of Zonnegem. Pop. 219. 

HOESSELT, a department and commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Limburg, arrond. of Tongres. 
Pop. of dep. 2,014; of com. 1,645. 

HOESSELT-VIEUX, a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of Limburg, dep. of Hoesselt. Pop. 369. 

HOETJES BAY, an inlet on the coast of Sal- 
danha bay, qn the W coast of Cape Colony, in S lat. 
33°, E long. 17° 52’. Vessels can anchor here in 
from 3 to 7 faths close to and land-locked. 

HOETSEL, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of E. Flanders, dep. of Somergem. Pop. 380. 

HOEVE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Brabant, ger. of Teslett. Pop. 148.—Also a com. in 
the prov. 6f Antwerp, dep. of Vosselaer. Pop. 102. 

HOEVELARE, a bail. and village of 


Tae \ 


olland, 


in the prov. of Guelderland, 14 m. W of Arnheim. 


Pop. 624. 
OEVEN, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Antwerp, dep: of Olmen. Pop. 109. 
HOEVENEN, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Antwerp, dep. of Eeckeren. Pop. 90. 
HOEY. See Huy. 
IEYLAERT, a department and’ commune of 
im, in the prov. of South Brabant, arrond. and 
‘SE of Brussels, near the forest of Soigne, and 


watered by the Isqne. Pap. of dep. 2.138. 
wRORYLAND a pastel of Pi the diocese 
0 Chuistiansand, bail. and 12° m. SE of Stavanger. 


AEIN ede a wrap in tt 
ow the centre o rv. of ; 
Falster Pace 


and 12 m, in: breadth; and | 


ot | Tityrias Th thege 
A pet hind . 
Gurk. Tt has 


had scvatel 
GASTRIN. 


HOF. See Gasrern. | 
HOF, or Srapt-am-Hor, 


‘taf -of the landgeridit. heel 
oT ake delet Tica 


same name, in the 

NNE of Bayreuth, 54 m. 

bank oe ee Ke: oi 

way. Pop. in 184 , Tt 

suburbs, and contains 4 Lutheran 

nasium with a library, an ho: 

phan’s asylum. Since 1 ‘ 

extent destroyed by fire, it has 

Jar manner, and its streets are 

It has extensive manufactories of 

fabrics, yarns, leather, paper and ¢ 

brewery; and in the environs are d 

of iron and marble quarries. “Fairs” 

twice a-year. H. was founded in the 

soon after erected into a‘free imperial to 

of presidial 15,375. 5 ne 
HOF-AN-DER-MARCH, a town. 

in Upper Austria, ldgb of Vienna, a 

Korneuberg, near the confluence of the 

Stempselbach. Pop. 351. Ys gue 
HOFACH, a district of Arabia, inthe m 

ous part of Yemen, near the confines of T 
HO-FE-HIN, a district and town of C 

the prov. of Gan-hwuy, div. of Leu-chu-fa. 
HOFEN (West), a town of He Yar 

m. from Ost-Hessen, on the Seebach. EF 
HOFENHEIM, a village of pone 

of the Lower Rhine, bail. and 2m. NW of 

Pop. 1,380. 1 eyeaBias 
HOFEYND-ET-BIST, a comm : 

prov. of Antwerp, dep. of Grobbendonek 
HOFF, a village of France, in-the dep. of 

Meurthe, cant. and 1} m. N of Sarrelarg, 30n 

NNE of Luneville, on the r, bank of the 

Pop. 465. It has an oil-mill, a , 

and lime kilgs.—Also a h of Norws 

diocese of Aggershuns, of Hedemark 

NNE of Christiania, on the Glommen.. 

—Also a village in the bail. of’ 

Dramma. 3 

%. FFE me A a to 
awrence pari egtmoréland. 
HOF-GEISMAR, atown of He 

of a cirele of the same name, in the p 

Hesse, on the 1}. bank of: the Es 

Trendelburg, and 14 m. NNW of Cass 

of whom a large majority are Jey 

by walls; and consists of th: 

stadt, Altstadt, and Neustadt. 





